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OF THE SITUATION, ETYMOLOGY, AND 
ANTIQUITY OF BUXTON. 


UXTON, ſo famed for its medicinal 
ſprings, is a conſiderable village in the 
north-weſt part of the county of Derby, but 
bordering upon Cheſhire ; from which it is 
ſeparated by a chain of high mountains, in- 
terſected by deep ravines. | 
The whole country ſurrounding it is ex- 
tremely mountainous, exhibiting the ſtrongeſt 


| proofs of ſome violent convulſion or tre- 
mendous effort in the bowels of the earth; 
but at a period ſo diſtant that no record of it 
| is remaining; neither has tradition conveyed 

10 W any the leaſt circumſtance con- 
Az 


cerning * 
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- cerning it. So many learned and ingenious 
men have given themſelves the trouble of 
attempting to explain the etymology of Bux- 
ton, that ſome opinion will of courſe be ex- 
pected on a ſubject which appears by no 


- means to be exhauſted. 


Dr. Jones, one of the earlieſt writers con- 
derning this place, ſuppoſes that it might 
have derived its name from the Stags or 
Bucks taking- ſoyle there, when wounded; 
from whence it was called Buck-ſtand by the 
foreſters, And as it formed a part of the 
king's great foreſt of the Peak, the conjecture 
ſeemed fair and probable. There is reaſon to 
believe that the extenſive pariſh of Harting- 
ton, immediately adjoining, alſo derived its 
name from ſome other ſpecies of the deer 

A 

Jones, however, is rather diſpoſed to ano- 
ther opinion, that the name was taken from 
an owner of the place. But this does not 
ſeem ſo likely: for it will generally be found 
chat the ſurname of the perſon has been bor- : 
rowed from the place of his abode. And in 
this part of the country, the tranſlation of the 
Latin word“ de” is retained in vulgar pro- 
nuncistion to this day, Thus we hear of 
| * John 
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John O'Padley, Thomas O'Thornhill,” and 
many other names expreſſed in a fimilac 
manner, 

The truly venerable Dr. W res the 
name from boc, fagus; or bocca, caper; and 
ſtean, a ſtone; yet apprehends the Saxon 
name to be modern, when compared with 
the high antiquity of the place. But ſurely 
it cannot eſcape obſervation, that the Saxon 
name is of higher antiquity than any con- 
nected with foreſt; which the learned author 
himſelf has proved beyond contradiCtion to 
be a word introduced by the Normans. 

Mr. Gough is of opinion that the name 
may be deduced from boc, and coxit ; that 
is, the warm ſprings among rocks: or from 
boc, fagus ; if it be admitted that the beech 
tree ever grew 1n this place. 

Dr. Pearſon derives the name from. the 
German buckſtein, or the Engliſh ftein-buck, 
or wild goat ; yet he allows, from the many 
beech trees now in the neighbourhood, that 
the name may have a reference to * from 
the Saxon word. | | 

Notwithſtanding theſe very reſpeRtable * 
nions, and although the beech is at this time 


W yet there is high authority 2 
A 3 this 
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this derivation, Cæſar, in his Commentaries, 
expreſsly ſays, that every kind of wood 
known in Gaul was to be found in Britain, 
except the beech and the fir tree. Let us 
take his own moſt elegant expreſſion— 
Materia ctyjuſve generts, ut in Gallia, eft in 
Britannia, preter fagum ac abietem.” He 
might not indeed be acquainted with the dif- 
ferent kinds of wood in the internal parts of 
the iſland + but it ſeems in ſome meaſure 
a confirmation of his aſſertion, that in a very 
fine part of the county of Derby, fifty years 
ago, there was not to be ſeen a ſingle beech 
tree. | 

It is now time to leave the reader to his 
own: opinion as to the etymology of Buxton; 


a point in moſt caſes. attended with uncer- 


tainty, and in this inſtance intereſting only 
from the increaſing conſequence of the place, 
and the characters which have given ſanction 


| to the enquiry, Before the ſubject, however, 


is diſmiſſed, it may be obſerved, that the two 

words, beck, a provincial word now uſed for 

a brook or rivulet, and ſtone, ſeem to com- 

prize every alluſion to the name. 

The great antiquity of Buxton is an idea 

_ for univerſally adopted, and is ſupported by 
_ N the 
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the opinions of ſo many eminent ani learned 

, perſons, that ſcarcely a doubt is entertained 
concerning it. No pretenſions, however, can 
extend to the ages which precede the con- 
queſt of this iſſand by the Romans; theſe are 
certainly involved in darkneſs and obſeurity. 

A wild, bleak, barren region, ſubject to de- 

predations of every kind, if peopled at all, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have been inhabited in 
any conſiderable degree. 

It is generally admitted, and indeed the 
opinion does not appear to have been hitherto 
controverted, that the- Romans were well 
acquainted with Buxton. Three circum- 
ſtances have been N adduced to 
prove this fact: 


= - 
3 
—— 


n 


1 | round the well, afterwards called Saint 32 
Ann's. This wall, together with it's 4 

baſon, was not entirely demoliſhed till 

the year 1709; when fir Thomas 

Delves, in memory of a cure received | 

by himſelf from drinking the water, a 


erected the late handſome arch over the 
fou ntain. 


AL al "2dly, 
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acly. The workmen employed to conduct 
A ſough. from the river to the bath, in 
che year 1698, at the diſtance of about 
-  Aifty yards from, and eaſt of Saint Ann's 

ey well, found ſome ſheets of lead ſpread 
upon large beams of timber, with other 


ſuppoſed remains of a Roman, or ſome 
15 other ancient bath. 


zdy. The way called Bathamgate, leading 
from Brough to Buxton, ſuppoſed to be 


© Roman, and part of which may be traced 
at this day. 


. 2 


The two Former N * hs re- 
gularly handed down to the preſent time, but. 
from what original authority does not ap- 
Pear. , Neither does it appear that much in- 


veftigation has been employed pn the ſub- 
jet. The 1 name of the anquarn who diſ- 


covered this brick- wall of Roman conſtruction 
is not mentioned; of his {kill and judgment, 
therefore, no opinion can be formed; nor 
has a lingle ſpecimen of ſo curious a piece 
of antiquity been . preſerved. Perhaps, too, 
there is little reaſon for concluding that the 
leaden baths, or ciſterns, as they are called 

I 1 pies 
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by ſome writers, were formed by the Romans, 
After ſo long a reſidence in Britain, ſome 
artiſts might be left by them in the iſland, 


capable of conducting ſuch works, which are 


not deſcribed as having been conſtructed in 


any degree approaching towards. —_— | 


cence. 

The. chird 1 both. as in itſelf af, 
fording ſomewhat of internal, as well as ex- 
ternal evidence, and as having received the 
ſanQion of many learned men, has a 2 to 
the moſt ſerious conſideration. | 

. Batham-gate, or Baden-gate, * on we 
moſt elevated part of Tideſwell moor, in 

a line between the village called Brough, and 
Buxton, from which latter place it is diſtant 
about five miles. The extent of it, however, 
either towards Brough on the north-eaſt, ox 
ſouth-weſt towards Buxton, can only be 
traced for a few hundred yards. 
Brough is a village about nine * 
Buxton, and is ſo contiguous to: Caſtleton 
as to afford a ſtrong preſumption that they 
were extended parts of one and the ſame 
fortification, It muſt be allowed that-the 
word frequently ſignifies a walled town; en- 
dowed with particular privileges ; but it can- 
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not be denied, that in moſt languages it has 
__alſ&a more ſimple fignification, implying 
merely a place of ſecurity. And certainly, 
from the unfortunate circumſtances of thoſe 
times which immediately ſucceeded the re- 
treat of the Romans from Britain, ſuch a for- 
tified place muſt have been particularly re- 
quired, and never more neceſſary than in 
ſuch a country. The remains of an intrench- 
ment en the hill or mountain weſt of 
Caſtleton are by ſome ſuppoſed to have been 
a place of worſhip; and this conjecture is 
ſtrengthened by the name of the mountain 
which is called Mam-tor. A lead mine im- 
mediately under it, and the maſt ancient 
work of the kind in this part of the country, 
is-alo denominated Woden. But an atten- 
ton to the eonduct of the lines, which on the 
north are carried to a great extent, far beyond 
the limits of Mam-tor, entirely does away 
his conjeckure. The names of the deities, 
however, ſufficiently prove the very intimate 
connection of all this part of the country 
with every thing relating to the Saxons. 

It is admitted that no road can be traced 
eaſtward from *Brough : it is admitted alfo 


that Caftleton is far poſterior to the times of 
- 202 the 
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the Romans. If, then, the road called Batham- 
gate led from Brough to Buxton, and to Bux- 
ton only; ſtill the preſumption will be, that 
this was a communication formed Tan 
theſe places in the time of the Saxons. 

We learn from the Saxon Chronicle, that 
in the year 924 king Edward went with his 
army to Nottingham, where he built a bridge 
over the Trent, in order to form a junction 

between the two parts of that town then 
ſeparated by the river. From Nottingham he 
marched into Peak-land, to a place called 
Badecanwylla, in the neighbourhood of which 

he ordered a town to be built, and eſtabliſhed 
a garriſon. As the name is applicable to any - 
bathing-place, it may lead to a behef that it 
might be intended for Buxton ; and it is but 
little out of the line of march which the king 
muſt have purſued into Scotland, whither he 
was directing his route. But then it cer» 
tainly would have retained ſo very defcriptive 
an appellation, Now the preſent Bakewell 
ſeems almoſt an exact tranſcript of the Saxon 
word; and as it was formerly famed for its 
bath, and many ſacred ſprings, there can 
ſcarcely be a doubt of it's ng WER 
mentioned in the Chronicle. 


On 
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On a moſt, beautiful elevation, which in 
ſome meaſure ſeems the work of art, and 
to this day called Caſtle-hill, adjoining to the 
town of Bakewell, probably ſtood the fort 
erected . by Edward. The place is exactly 
nine miles from the road named Batham- 
gate, which lies preciſely in the line of march 
he muſt have taken. There may be reaſons, 
then, for ſuppoſing that this road had, in 
ſome way or other, a reference to Bake well, 
which poſſibly, at that time, was a place of 
conſequence, both for its contiguity to great 
mineral works, and as lying in the great 
Saxon road leading from the ſouth-eaſt to the 
north-weſt parts of the * and thence to 
Scotland. 

Mr. Rooke, whoſe great abilities in this 
branch of literature demand the moſt par- 
ticular attention, in the ninth volume of the 
Archzologia, has deſcribed a Roman build- 
ing and camp at Buxton. The building he 
ſuppoſes to have. been a Temple dedicated. to 
Apollo; and the camp to have been intended 
as a guard to the baths, while they were fre- 
quented by the Romans. This dedication to 
Apollo, as preſiding over a water eminent for 
its medicinal qualities, is certainly a claſſical 


and 
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and ingenious conjecture. But when it had 
been once taken for granted, with or without 
authority, that Buxton had been known to 
the Romans, the reſt followed of courſe; and 
every circumſtance was then to be accom- 
modated, and rendered applicable to their 
6 particular cuſtoms. The Saxons had their 
deities; their bathers would at leaſt require 
as much protection as the Roman” and their 
chapel, with it's religious attendants, in ſo 
early a period of chriſtianity, would probably 
6 require uncommon vigilance and attention. 


Mr. Pilkington, in his hiſtory of Derby- 
ſhire, has given the following account, which 
he received from the late Dr. Bullock: 

„In Camden's Britannia, notice is taken 

of a Roman brick-wall cemented with red 
Roman plaſter, cloſe by Saint Ann's well, 
© near which were the ruins of an ancient 
* bath. And in the year 1781, when the 
foundations of the Creſcent were dug, the 
% ſhape and dimenſions of this bath might 
* be clearly diſcerned. It's form was an ob- 
„long ſquare, or parallelogram, and mea, 
'* ſured from eaſt to weſt thirty feet, and 

_ if fifteen in the contrary direction. The 


© ſpring 
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« ſpring lay at the weſt end; and at the 
other might. clearly be diſcerned a flood- 
«. gate, by which the water was let out. The 
« wall was of lime-ſtone, and of rude work- 
% manſhip. On the outſide, this bath was 


4 covered with a ſtrong cement, probable de- 


« ſigned to prevent the cold water from 


. <. mixing with the hot. The floor was co- 


% vered with plaſter, and did not appear to 
4 have ſuffered any material injury. On the 
4 top of the wall were laid ſtrong oak-beams, 
« firmly connected together at the four cor- 
„ ners. The bath, it was aner had been 
“ open to the air.“ 


Notwithſtanding the elt of this de- 

ſcription, I am, I believe, warranted in aſſert - 
ing, that part of it is the work of ima- 
gination; and in this queſtion I feel no 


difficulty in committing myſelf to many 


intelligent- workmen now living. Great 
liberty has undoubtedly been taken on the 

occaſion, All that the workmen were able 
to diſtinguiſh were ſome ſtone ſteps, leading 
into a room of rude and coarſe workmanſhip; 
together with ſome ſmall pieces of white and 
red plaſter nd rough beams of as 22 
in no n —— 2 * = 
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II the bath was open to the air, where was 
the uſe of the large beams ſaid to be con- 


nected at the top of the building? The wall, 


being well plaſtered, was able to ſupport 
itſelf; but moſt probably the building was 
roofed ; and the timber ſeems almoſt a con- 
vincing proof that it was ſo. 0 
On the other ſlide are annexed two ac» 
counts from two brothers employed in the 
new building. They are honeſt, intelligent 
men, and no liberty whatſoever has _ 
taken with their own words. 
It is worthy of notice, that in diving up 
a level to the Bath, in the year 1698, by Mr. 
White, the foundation of the old chapel dedi- 


cated to Saint Ann was diſcovered, and a 


large piece of the old wall 1 up and 
removed. 


Upon the whole, enough appears to give | 


us occaſion to lament that the place was not 


more critically examined. It might have | 


been a bath, it might have been a chapel, 
or it might bave been a cellar belonging to a 


houſe ſo ſituated. But, as a piece of art, it 


by no means comes up to our ideas of the 
architecture of the Romans, even in their 
feclining ſtate; and is particularly unworthy 


of 


1 
| 
| 
| 
1 
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of any thing relating either to their baths or 
temples; both of which were invariably 
executed in a ſtyle of the greateſt mag- 
nificence. 


l believe the ſize of the bath was zo feet 


by 15; but the form of it was oval at the 
< bottom, for about 18 inches high. Flood- 
gate I ſaw none; but there was a hole in 


one corner, that we ſuppoſed might have 
„ been ſomething of the kind. On the north 


2 Geof th e bath, as it was called, we found 
a place about ten feet from the bath, 


* which we ſuppoſed might have been a 
drinking well, with another flight of ſteps 
* into it; and the ſize of that was about 
« five feet diameter; but the depth of it was 
* unknown, for we did not go to the bottom; 
but we pulled up many fteps, as much as 
* fix or ſeven feet deep; but the bottom was 


66 2 ch bbs EIS 
er Bound. „ Joszyn $——," 


* Joun $—— worked at the new build- 


ing at the fame time with his brother, and 


*.apprehends the notion of a bath to have 
$ ariſen from the diſcourſe of the workmen | 


tt win each other, conjecturing what the 


5 66 place 
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te place could have been. He is certain that 
„ any thing like a flood-gate was never 
« ſuſpected; and, to the beſt of his recol- 
* leQtion, the building was of grit-ſtone.“ 


It is but candid to obſerve, that at ſome= 
thing more than the diſtance of five miles 
from Buxton is a road pointing directly 
ſouth, called the Street. There is at this 
time a houſe, named the Street-houſe, at the 
north extremity of this road, in the part 
where it makes ſomewhat of an acute angle 
towards the weſt, probably for the ſake of 
avoiding ſome ſteeper hills. This road ſeems 
to lead in a ſtraight line to Derby, by the 
village of Braſſington, through which the 
road formerly lay from Buxton. The turn- 
pike road now runs through Aſhbourn to 
Derby; but for four or five miles you 
paſs through this ſtreet in the way to Aſh- 
bourn, as well as to Braſſington. 

It does not occur to me that this ſtreet has 

been mentioned by any author; though it 

appears to afford as ſtrong a preſumption at 

leaſt as any thing which has been advanced 

in favour of the argument, that this ps was 
al by the Romans. 
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- To the objections already ſtated may be 
added others of equal, or perhaps of ſuperior 
weight, There have not been found at Bux- 
ton, or Brough, or in the neighbourhood of 
either, any Roman antiquities; as coins, 
veſſels uſed in ſacrifice, military weapons, or 
any thing of the kind. The name of Buxton 
does not occur in their Itineraries : indeed 
there is ſcarcely a Latin word for it. Bu- 
coſtenum, given in Ainſworth without quota- 
tion or authority, if it be not a vile word 
taken almoſt literally from the Engliſh lan- 
guage, ſhould ſeem rather to relate to herds 
of cattle, than to a medicinal water. The 
Aqua Solis, ſo happily applied to Bath, may 
lead us to conclude, and with an appearance 
at leaſt of probability, that a place ſo re- 
markable for it's warm ſprings as Buxton, had 
it been known at all to the Romans, would 
not have been left by them without ſome ap- 
propriate name, ſome term in their language, 
expreſſive of peculiarities and advantages ſo 
uncommon, and ſo rare in the iſland. 
Perhaps enough has been ſaid to render this 
opinion reſpecting the acquaintance of the 
Romans with the waters of Buxton pro- 
blematical at leaſt, if che contrary has not 
| been 
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been decidedly proved. And whatever may 
be the different ſentiments of mankind on a 
ſubje& relating rather to a point of hiſtory 
than to medicine, the great obſcurity in which 
this, as well as many ſimilar enquiries are in- 
volved, makes it almoſt impoſſible to trace 
them with the neceſſary preciſion, The 
cleareſt ideas poſſible to be formed on ſuch 
ſubjects ſeldom afford conviction to the rea- 
ſoning mind; ſtill leſs do they admit of 
warmth, poſitiveneſs or obſtinacy in the ſup- 
port of them. In the preſent inſtance, no- 
thing of the kind can be neceſſary, as the 
real value and increaſing reputation of Bux- 
ton water depends on far ſuperior con- 
ſiderations. | 
In the diſcovery of theſe medicinal ſprings, 
and in diſtinguiſhing them from common 
water, very little ſagacity indeed was re- 
quired : for, as by their natural channel, they 
| ſoon fell into the open river, the eye could 
not avoid the obvious Ream ariſing from the 
warmer current; nor the hands and feet the 
different ſenſations of warm and cold water. 
The military, whether, Roman or Saxon, op- 
preſſed by the fatigue of heavy marches in a 
climate naturally ſevere, muſt ſoon obſerve 
B 2 the 
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the uſe of this water in preventing the miſ- 
chiefs ariſing from a combination of cold, 
moiſture and fatigue, Theſe advantages 
would of courſe lead to a more extenſive uſe 
of the bath, in obſtinate and chronical 
diſorders; and in many of theſe, probably, 
the afflicted might not be diſappointed.— 
Hence, a ſimple, eaſy, and rational foundation 
would be laid for extending the benefits, and 
- conſequently the credit of this water. Yet, 
notwithſtanding theſe more obvious and acci- 
dental advantages, I am inclined to believe 
that the ſolid and permanent reputation of 
this water was at laſt aſſiſted by circum- 
ſtances which come now to be more par- 
ticularly explained. | 

Chriſtianity had made a conſiderable pro- 
grels in Britain long before the eſtabliſhment 
of pariſh, or mother churches; and many 
chapels had been erected in various parts of 
the land. In Buxton was one ſituated near 
to the warm ſprings, and dedicated to Saint 
Ann. This chapel was afterwards removed 
into the upper part of the village, became 
.2a_chapel of eaſe to the pariſh church of 
;Bakewell, and Saint John Baptiſt became it's 
patron. This change in the dedication is a 
Aa - + RDrong 
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ſtrong proof that the firſt chapel was founded 
before the diviſion of- pariſhes, The well 


was alſo under the protection of Saint Ann, 


whoſe name it till retains; and it's peculiar 
qualities would neceſſarily, either from real 


or imaginary advantages, become Wo ik 


and extenſively known. 
The erection of this chapel, Re it's re- 
ligious attendants, may then be eſteemed the 


foundation of any fixed and permanent re- 
| Putation appertaining to this water. It is 


_ eaſy to conceive that one or more men of 


ſacred character might here place themſelves 


for the purpoſe of inſtructing, humanizing, 
and converting to Chriſtianity, a few igno- 
rant, ferocious, and almoſt favage human 
creatures ; and the efficacy of the water could 
not long eſcape the penetration of ſuch re- 
ligious perſons, by whom, of courſe, it would 


be placed under the direction of their fa- 


vourite Saint; and probably the honour of 


Saint Ann might receive no diminution from 


the uſe of ſuch an engine in ſuch able 
hands, 

Ass an inſtance of the happy e of 
natural cauſes to particular purpoſes, and as a 
Proof, at the ſame time, of the learning and 


» 
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abilities of the clergy at a very early period 
of our hiſtory, the following fact may pro- 
perly be adduced. _ It happened about the 
middle of the ſeventh century, and will be 
found, under- the article Aidan, in the firſt 
volume of the Biographia Britannica. 
A prieſt, called Utta, was ſent by king 
Oſwi to Canterbury, to conduct into North- 
umberland his betrothed wife Ealfteda, the 
daughter of king Edwin. The prieſt, who 
was to go by land thither, but to return by 
ſea, addreſſed himſelf to Aidan, biſhop of 
Holy Ifland, defiring his prayers for the 
ſucceſs of his voyage. The prelate, having 
commended him to God, told him he foreſaw 
a violent ſtorm, whereby his veſſel would be 
in great danger; and at the ſame time gave 
him a vial of holy oil, bidding him, when oc- 
caſion ſhould require, to pour it into the ſea, 
which would thereby . be rendered calm. 
Utta followed the good biſhop's direction, 
and by that means ſaved himſelf, and all 
who were in the ſhip with him, from im- 
pending deſtruction. 5 
This is one of the miracles aſcribed by 
Bede to Aidan, the truth of which was con- 


firmed to Bede by a prieſt called Cyni- 
mund, 
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mund, who had the ſtory from Utta's own - 

mouth. | 8 

If we except an obſcure author mentioned 
by Jones, there is nothing on the ſubject of 
Buxton water before the time of queen 
Elizabeth. This author, whoſe name was 
Cotterell, talks of the water as receiving it's 
virtues from Saint Ann, or from the river 
Jordan. Such notions as theſe, joined to the 
conceptions we are able to form from a long 
and dark period of our hiſtory, ſeem in ſome 
meaſure to juſtify the inſinuations of Lam- 
barde, who ſays that Buxton was frequented 
on account of the miraculous cures performed 
by Saint Ann, through the medium of this 
water. It cannot, however, eſcape the ob- 
ſervation of a judicious and attentive reader, 
that, whether the place was viſited from mo- 
tives of ſuperſtition and ignorance of the mul - 
titude, or from the expeCation of rational 
and natural advantage by the enlightened 
few, ſtill here is an acknowledgment of bene- 
fits received. Theſe bleſſings are in ſome 
- caſes ſo immediate, and ſo obvious, that the 
whole force of the inſinuation is done away 
nay, it is itſelf a proof, that, at a very early 
period, the place was much frequented, _ 
| 84 | 


The 
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The firſt authentic account we have of 
Buxton was written by Dr. Jones, a phyſician 
at King's Mede, near Derby. The title of his 
book, which was publiſhed in the year 1 572, 
is © The Benefit of the ancient Bath of Buck- - 
e ſtones, which cureth moſt grievous ſick. 
60 neſs.” 

At this day, much will not be expected 
from the chymiſtry or theory of Dr. Jones; 
but the work, in many reſpects, is curious 
and entertaining. It contains alſo many 
uſeful and judicious obſervations. He tells us 
that a regiſter of the caſes had been hitherto 
kept by the attending phyſician, and ſome- 
times by the bath-man. And it is much to 
be regretted that this meaſure was not pur- 

ſued down to the preſent time; as by this 
means a number of facts, leading to practical 
information, might have been laid before the 
public. The want of ſome ſuch plan is a 
principal reaſon why the knowledge of this 
water is ſo very confined. 

Among other things, we learn from Jones, 
that, ſince the earl of Shrewſbury had erected 
new and goodly buildings, and beautified the 
Place, the water began again to be reſorted to, 
for its extraordinary Ws From this ex- 

preſſion 
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preſſion it is plain that the water had been 


formerly in repute; but that, beſides labour- 


ing under other diſadvantages, proper accom- 


modations had been wanting for thoſe perſons 
who had occaſion to uſe it. 

There is a remark in Floyer which pretty 
clearly explains the cauſe why Buxton was 
not ſo much frequented immediately at the 


time of the Reformation. And this circum- 


\ ſtance, added to the want of accommodation, 


is much in favour of the medicinal character 
of this water, which was able to recover it's 


reputation under ſuch powerful and — 
cated diſadvantages. 


Floyer ſays, that the heathen priefts, having 
attributed the benefits received from the uſe 


of waters to their deities, and having been 
imitated in this reſpect by the Romiſh prieſts 


who had dedicated Buxton water to Saint | 


Ann, the reformers, from an abhorrence of 
theſe ideas, avoided every thing which, in the 
moſt diſtant manner, might be ſuppoſed to 
give a ſanction to ſuch ſuperſtitious notions. , 
| The notoriety of Buxton, at ſomewhat a 
later period, will appear from one of lord 

Verulam's apothegms— A plain old man at 

; _ © Buxton 
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* Buxton fold beſoms and a proud, lazy 

young fellow came to buy one upon 
* truſt. —Borrow of thy back, and borrow. of 
« thy bell lh, ſaid the old man, they will never 

* off thee again; T Mal! be dunning thee every 
cc day. IF | 

Twenty-five years only after the publica- 
tion of Jones's book, in the year 1 597, being 
the 39th of queen Elizabeth, Buxton was ſo 
much frequented, that it was thought ne- 
ceſſary to add a clauſe to an act of parlia- 
ment, prohibiting perſons reſorting to Bath 
and Buxton from begging in thoſe places; | 
and direQing that they ſhould receive relief 
from their reſpective pariſhes. They are alſo 
required to take with them a paſs ſigned by 
two magiſtrates; in which paſs ſhall be fixed 
the time of their return. Nor are they per- 
mitted to beg, as has been obſerved, under 19 
the penalty of being taken up, and treated as | 
vagrants. 

It is impoſſible to paſs over this mark of 
attention and vigilance in the legiſlature, 
without being affected by ſuch a proof of the 
diſtinguiſhed abilities of the original framers 
o the laws of this ae reſpecting the 

Poor. 
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poor. That genius, which, without the 

ſhadow of a precedent, could plan and inſti- 

tute laws of the greateſt magnitude and im- 

portance, demands our higheſt admiration. 

Their acquaintance with the morals and man- 

ners of the people for whom this branch of 

11 police was formed, muſt excite the ſurpriſe 

and veneration of ſuch as conſider them with 

the liberality and attention which they de- 

ſerve. That they are not without defects 
muſt be aſcribed, in ſome meaſure, to the bp 
K ever- varying ſtate of ſociety; that the ex- 
pences attending them are become enormous, 
muſt be admitted; particularly if we take 
into the eſtimate the great number of volun- 
tary charities, public and private, which do 
honour to the preſent age. Yet theſe ex- 
pences appear to be heightened beyond their 
due proportion, by the great decreaſe in the 
value of money, by the immenſe extent of 
our manufactures, and by the unhealthineſs 
of ſome of them. It is alſo to be feared that 
theyare much increaſed by the very lamentable 
change ſo apparent in the manners of our 
common people ; who, in lofing ſight of the 
providence of their fore-fathers, appear to 
| | dave 
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have loſt alſo that honeſt, worthy, inde- 
pendent ſpirit, which made them diſdain to 
- aſk relief, except under the moſt preſſing cir- 
cumſtances riſiag from age, accident, or 


infirmities. | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, Ih. 
of THE CLIMATE AND AIR or BUXTON. 


HE air of Buxton, and the ſtructure of 
the earth in it's neighbourhood, are of ſo 
particular a nature, and appear to have ſuch 
a ftrong relation to the advantages or diſ- 
advantages of the place, that ſome account of 
each of them will undoubtedly be expected. 
But as the principal object of the author is 
rather to offer the reſult of his own ex- 
perience, as to the medicinal effects of this 
water, the reader is referred to more copious 
and elaborate hiſtories relating to theſe curi- 
ous and truly intereſting particulars. | | 
The tepid ſprings at Buxton lie in a narrow 
valley, ſurrounded by lofty hills, forming 
part of a chain of mountains which are ſaid 
to extend to the northern extremity of the 
iſland. Theſe, in alluſion to ſome in Italy, 
| have been long denominated the Britiſh Ap- 
penine. . The great elevation of this ridge 
of mountains may be deduced from a vas 
riety of circumſtances; but nothing explains 
| It more clearly than it's being the ſource of 
6 * many 


\ 
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_ many rivers, which fall either eaſtward into 
the German ocean, or into the Iriſh ſea 
weſtward. The two rivers of the Peak, the 
Darwent, and the Wye, after purſuing a long 
winding courſe to the ſouth, are received 
into the Trent, and with it are carried into 
the German ocean. 7 
The winters in this part are far more 
| a the ſnow falls more abundantly, and 
the froſt continues much longer than in the 
adjacent countries. The ſpring ſeaſon is late, 
it's progreſs much interrupted by ſtorms, and 
cold north-eaſterly winds; vegetation is 
checked, and proceeds ſlowly; a great quan- 
tity of rain pours down at all times of the 
year, particularly in ſummer; and much 
moiſture deſcends in the forms of miſt and 
dare weather. 
Many circumſtances do, and muſt combine, 
to form ſuch a ſtate and temperature of the 
atmoſphere in this region of the Peak; which, 


tainous countries. There is leſs heat in them, 
becauſe the air is leſs denſe, the rays of the 
ſun are leſs refracted, but little warmth is 
communicated to them from the ſea, and the 
earth is cooled to a greater degree in winter. 

Air, 


however, it has in common with other moun- 
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Air, though called an element, is com- 
bined with other ſubſtances, and univerſallyß 
with water. The quantity of water which 


may be combined with air, depends on the | 


denſity and heat-of that air. 

But air is not only combined with water; 
it is capable alſo of containing water in a 
ſtate of ſolution ; and in this ſtate is perfectly 
dry and' tranſparent. Air likewiſe, though 
lighter than any other fluid, from it's viſcidity 
is able to ſuſtain other ſubſtances, provided 


they be minutely divided. And, beſides this 
combination or ſolution, water may be diffuſed 
through, or ſuſpended in, the OI of 


air and water. 


Clouds are portions of air with water 
ſuſpended in them. Now, as the atmoſphere 
can only ſupport them to a certain height 
above the level of the ſea, in this elevated 
country they hang near the ſurface of the 
earth, where they are either intercepted or 
attracted by the tops and ſides of the moun- 
tains, and where the air, in a ſtate of com- 


plete ſaturation, is already prepared for de- 


compoſition, and the conſequent precipitation 
of it's water, Even dry air, loaded as it may 


'be with water, when blown from a warmer 


ol ___ atmo» 
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atmoſphere into this high country, is ren- 
dered cooler; of courſe, it's ſolvent powers 
are diminiſhed, and it's water neceſſarily pre- 
cipitated, 

When the ſolvent powers of air are dimi- 
niſhed in a leſs degree, the moiſture remains 
for a time ſuſpended or diffuſed ; and in this 
caſe; a thick, foggy atmoſphere is produced. 
Hence the ſudden changes of weather which 
occur here in the courſe of a ſingle day, may 
be accounted for ; a circumſtance which often 
happens, even in ſummer : for, the warmer 
air aſcending from the valleys becomes al- 
moſt immediately changed, and falls upon the 
higher lands, in ſome of the ways juſt men- 
tioned. Yet, though it is admitted that a 
large quantity of rain falls in the neighbour- 
hood of Buxton, it by no means follows that 
the atmoſphere is more loaded with moiſture 
in this place than in other countries ap- 
parently more favoured : probably the reverſe 
is true, that it's atmoſphere is leſs impregnated | 
with moiſture. 

The mean temperature of the cold ſprings 
around Buxton is not quite 48; and as this 
is eſteemed a pretty exact eſtimate of the 
temperature of a n it may properly 

' enough 
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enough be concluded, that this is the ſtate 


of the air in the mountainous part of the 
Peak. 


Rain, in this 2 is uſually preceded 


by, or accompanied with wind. Whether 
this ariſes from general, or local cauſes, it 


is perhaps not eaſy to determine. By theſe 


_ winds poſſibly the atmoſphere may be ren- 
| dered more free from extraneous matter than 
in lower ſituations: the rains alſo, by waſh- 
ing off, or decompoſing noxious particles, 


may eventually | contribute to the purpoſes of 


health. 


Opinions, however, formed on reaſons. 


like the preceding, cannot be admitted with- 
out ſome reſtrictions: for, if leſs elevated 
ſituations are expoſed to miſchief of various 
kinds, from various exhalations; inflammable 
air, which is lighter than common air, and 


abounds in very high regions, may, in it' 6 


turn, be productive of conſequences equally 
unfavourable to health. A certain medium, 


then, is neceſſary in this roſpect; and from 
accurate obſervations it appears, that the ſtate 


of air moſt friendly to animal life, is from 
1500 to 2000 ſeet above the level of the ſea. 
The Peak, therefore, as it is reckoned to be in 
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by 


fach a ſituation, may be ſuppoſed to lie 


Under a favourable impreſſion of the atmo- 


ſphere. 
It is alſo, for the moſt part, free from 1 
nated waters, and many other cauſes of 


putrid or bilious diſorders. And cheſe con- 


fiderations are further confirmed by expe- 
rience. From an almoſt uninterruped re- 


ſidence, and the practice of forty years in this 
country, I feel myſelf juſtiſied in the aſſertion, 


that the Peak is a climate favourable to health, 
and which has produced very many in- 
ſtances of longevity. Through the whole 
extent of it, intermitting complaints ſeldom 
appear : but by what authority we are in- 


formed that fevers of any kind are here un- 


common, I am yet to learn; and am con- 
cerned to be under the neceſſity of acknow- 


ledging that fevers of a very putrid kind 


ſometimes occur in this region. Doubtleſs 


fevers of an inflammatory tendency are more 


particularly prevalent ; yet, even in theſe, a 
great alteration has happened within my own 
memory. Complaints heretofore truly and 
ſimply inflammatory, and which yielded en- 
tirely to what is called the antiphlogiſtic 


| treatment, do not at this day bear theſe large. 


eVa- 


7 


*, 
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- evacuations formerly uſed with ſucceſs ; ; nor 


are they now removed by ſuch conduct. 80 
far as my obſervation extends, there is not a 
ſingle inſtance of their diſappearing without 
ſhewing, in their decline, ſtrong ſymptoms of 
putrid or bilious miſchief. Whether this 


diſagrecable and important change has ariſen : 


from ſome unobſerved or unaccountable ya- 
riation in the atmoſphere, | or by ſome great 
alteration in our mode of living; or whether 
from the introduction and great extenſion of 
many manufactories, which often preclude the 
benefit of open air, with the aggravation of 
an air confined in ſpace, and contaminated 
by noxious particles, particularly by animal 
effluvia, it may be extremely difficult to de- 
termine. The fact is aun, ſl much to 


be lamented. 


However foreign to the MEER fabjent it 
cannot be diſagreeable to the lovers of hu- 
manity to be informed that the Selland, a 


diſorder to which the miners and ſmelters of 
lead-ore (a large body of men in this county) 
have been particularly ſubject, the mil-reet of 


the Scotch, and the calica pictonum of phy- 


ſicians, is at this time ſo much declined, and 
ſo well underſtood, that it very ſeldom occurs, 
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and is in no inſtance fatal. It is not eaſy to 
aſſign any particular reaſon for a circumſtance 
ſo intereſting. as far as concerns the miner 
the much-improved methods of conducting 
the proceſs, for making lead from the ore 
ſeem to account ſatisfactorily for the advan- 


tages received by the ſmelter. But it is time 


to return to the ſubject of this eſſay. 

It has been obſerved by Dr. Pearſon, that 
the ridge of mountains, which has been ſo 
often mentioned, being very elevated, the 
column of the atmoſphere incumbent upon it, 
is conſequently ſhort; and therefore, that the 
animal ſyſtem ſuſtains here a leſs . than 


Inman other ſituations. 


WW i. 


Fu Licks can be drawn in a ſtate 
of health; but apprehends that in a ſtate of 
diſeaſe, a conſiderable change may be induced 


by a ſudden tranſition into theſe regions. I 


zam, however, inclined to believe, that even in 
a ſtate of health, and where there is no af- 
feQion whatever. of the cheſt, a moderate de- 
gree of attention will convince any man, that 
2 conſiderable effect on the animal frame =. 
pert. by this diminiſhed. preſſure of the 


atmoſphere. - 
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Vet, however comfortable the reflection, 
that, from the elevation of the country, the 
preſſure on the human body is lighter and leſs 
e and. the air more pure, more 
waſhed and ventilated, the proſpect to the 
invalid remains uncomfortable. Gloomy re- 
flections will ſuggeſt themſelves to the ſick, 
while they are obliged to wait for effects 
diſtant at leaſt, if not uncertain; and where 
they are to be received under ſome certain 
diſadvantages. In a country where there is 
ſaid to be no ſpring; in which vegetation is 
flow, the harveſts late, the rains inceſſant and 
immoderate, and the cold unuſually. ſevere; - 
nay ſo intenſe as ſometimes not to. permit the 
ſnow to fall; it cannot be readily ſuppoſed 
that any thing can be found to counterbalance 
ſuch marked and real cauſes of apprehenſion. 
Let the infirm, however, be aſſured, that 
| theſe expreſſions will admit of. MN ; 
qualification, 215 
The ſpring is certainly Ig * but, even 1 at 
Buxton, many pleaſant days are experienced 
in this agreeable ſeaſon, Which, it is pre- 
ſumed, is never underſtood to produce ſteady 


and unchangeable weather in the moſt fa- _ 
C 3 voured 
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voured parts of the iſland. Vegetation is 
undoubtedly flow, and checked by frequent 
ſtorms, and cold north-eaſterly winds; but 
the appearance of the earth is rendered in- 
finitely worſe from the neceſſity of feeding 
ſheep and cattle on the rifing herbage.— 
This neceſſity is much increaſed by the ſmall 
quantity of hay produced in the neighbour- 
hood; ſmall, both in proportion to their 
ſtock, and to the conſumption ariſing in a 
_ much-frequented place, and a conſiderable 
thoroughfare. This accounts, in ſome mea- 
fure, for the uncommon lateneſs of their hay- 
harveſt; their corn alſo is ſowed late, and 
reaped accordingly. But it is not here in- 
tended to commend the agriculture of this 
country, which will certaintly admit of much - 
improvement. It would, however, be unjuſt | 
not to acknowledge that there are ſome 1 
praiſe-worthy exceptions to the general prac- 
tice, and that the number of theſe exceptions | 
| 15 continually increaſing. 
The invalid may alſo be informed, with 
much truth, that the roads in theſe parts are 
in general good; and that few days occur 
ia which a ky man may not manage 
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ſo as to take the benefit of a ride in ſome 


part of the day. Nay, many days of clear 
and ſteady ſun-ſhine are experienced on theſe 
hills, while the valleys are obſcured by fog 
and vapour. Much has already been done 
by the very noble proprietor of theſe ſprings 
for the uſe and accommodation of the public ; 
much yet remains to be done for the im- 
provement of the country. When the hills 

ſhall be planted according to the beautiful 
ſpecimen already given, where the very form 
and variety of them is preſerved ; when the 


moraſſes ſhall be drained; when a part of 


their tremendous rocks ſhall have been ap- 
plied to raiſe adequate fences for their fields 
and gardens, and a yet larger part to the 
melioration of lands happily ſituated for 
lime and coal, then a change in the very 

climate may reaſonably be expected. 
The effects of human ingenuity and la- 
bour, ſays Dr. Robertſon, are more con- 
ſiderable than even our own vanity is apt 
at firſt to imagine. And from the ſame 
eminent writer we learn, that no ſmall part 
of the fertility and beauty of this habitable 
globe, which we aſcribe to nature, is the 
C4 work 
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- whoſe efforts, continued 


through a ſucceſſion of ages, change the ap- 


work of man; 


pearance, and improve the qualities of the 
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CHAP. Ill. 


OF THE STRUCTURE OF THE EARTH. * 


HE mountains around Buxton abound 
with chaſms, and large cavities,” which 
frequently have not a communication with 
the ſurface, but have been diſcovered by per- 
ſons working in the bowels of the earth. Yet, 
neither from theſe openings, nor from the 
ſteepeſt precipices, has there ever been found 
an opportunity of examining the contents to 
a greater depth than three hundred yards 
below the ſurface of the ground. So far the 
earth is ſaid to be diſpoſed in ſomewhat , 
regular ſtrata ; and probably, in ſome; mea- 
ſure, it is ſo diſpoſed. It is, however, ad- 
mitted that there are exceptions to this ge- 
neral obſervation : a circumfſlance which may 
readily be conceived, when it is conſidered 
that, in conſequence of ſome violent and 
irregular impulſe, many fractures and obliqui- 
ties have been diſcovered. The working 
miner is not often a man of attention; and 
wwe conductor of theſe works is ſeldom the 
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' ſcientific perſon which might be expected at 
the preſent day; ſo that the ſubjeQ is by no 
means incapable of further inveſtigation ; and 
therefore allows of ſome difference in opinion. 
Indeed, in many ſyſtems, there is often to be 
diſcovered ſomething bordering on fancy or 
compoſition; ſomething doubtful or ſuſpi- 
cious ; ſomething, in ſhort, which demands 
further examination. 
Ihe very learned and excellent 1 to 
whom the world is ſo much indebted, as well 
for the general diffuſion of ſcience, as for his 
happy application of it to the moſt uſeful 
purpoſes of life, has compared the ſearch of 
man into the bowels of the earth, to the en- 
deavours of a gnat to diſtinguiſh the internal 
formation of an elephant. He, nevertheleſs, 
recommends every enquiry in the purſuit of 
effects ariſing from a great Firſt Cauſe, which 
is itſelf always above our comprehenſion. 
Many obvious advantages ariſe from theſe 
attempts: but, if no direct benefits were de- 
rived from them, the gratification of innocent 
form an acceſſion to the very few harmleſs 
_ pleaſures beſtowed by Providence on man- 
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In order to form ſome diſtinct ideas of the 
different parts which compoſe this moun- 
tainous country, and by that means perhaps 
to account, in ſome degree, for the warmth 
of thoſe ſprings which are found in it, it will 
de neceſſary to ſtate ſuch faQs, or ſeeming 
facts, as have been delivered by former 
writers, particularly by the late ingenious Mr. 
Whitehurſt, whoſe opinions on this ſubject 
appear to have been generally adopted. 
The internal - ſtrata, then; which compoſe 
this part of the country, are the four fol- 
lowing: 


1. Grit-ſtone. 
2. Shale. 
3. Lime-ſtone, 
4. Toad-ſtone. 
Theſe ftrata are ſaid to lie on each her 
in regular order: grit-ſtone, when preſent, 
being always incumbent on lime-ſtone; and 


ſo with the reſt, Sometimes the two former 
are wanting, and ſometimes the firſt bed of 
lime-ſtone. 

The firſt ſtratum of toad-ſtone is vide 
ſecond bed of lime-ſtone ; and ſo in ſueceſſion 
to the fourth bed of lime-ſtone; of which | 
oy little is known. 


na 
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Between the lime-ſtone and toad-ſtone are 
ſmall beds of clay, of a light blue colout tinged 
with green, containing pyrites and ſpar. The 
ſprings iſſuing from this clay are ſaid to be 
warm; and all warm ſprings are ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from this blue clay, between the ſecond 
bed of lime-ſtone and the ſecond toad-ſtone ; 
but this, perhaps, is a point as yet not ſuf- 
_ ficiently aſcertained. 

Beſides the original ſtrata, are ſome which 
are called accidental. Theſe conſiſt of clay in 
various ſtates of induration, with beds of in- 
flammable matter diſpoſed alternately on each 
other, and both incumbent on the original 
ſtrata, Of this kind are beds of argillaceous 
earth and coal. 

Grit-ſtone, ſhale, and lime-ſtone, are by no 
means uniform in their appearance, being 
often mixed with other ſubſtances. Toad- 
ſtone is in a more regular form; and, except 
ſome fmall cavities filled with calcareous earth, 
ſeldom contains any heterogeneous matter. 
This ſtratum is of a dark colour, hard, breaks 
alike in all directions, and has no marks of 
either animal or vegetable impreſſion, There 
are in it no fiſſures, correſponding with thoſe 
of the deb ſtrata ; but fiſſures in them 
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are often filled with toad-ſtone, which is from 
100 to 600 feet thick; but is ſometimes 
wanting. | 

| Toad-ſtone is — of * earth, | 
clay and calx of iron, with a ſmall Proportion 
of calcareous earth. _ 

Sand-ſtone beds are pretty — popes 
only a few quartz pebbles in their fiſſures. __ 
Shale is an argillaceous earth, containing 
iron- ſtone; and many ſprings iſſuing from 
this ſtratum are impregnated with iron, Here 
the miners often meet with the fire-damp, 
and with, a bitumen highly inflammable; 

and, ſuppoſing ſhale ſufficiently heated by 
other ſubſtances, it may poſſibly contain. in- 
flammable matter enough to be itſelf capable 
of burning. rene 

The ſtrata of lime-ſtone a are ö — Na 
interſtices of ſhale containing much phlogiſtic 
matter. In theſe are often found the im- 
preſſions of ſea-animals ; and there are uſually 
in theſe cavities, which are named veins, 
pipes, or rakes, according to the particular | 
direction of them. Some of theſe cavities 
| contain lead- ore, or the ore of other metals; 
ſome are filled with inflammable ſubſtances, 
and ſome with various kinds of earth. ; 
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From theſe, and other ſimilar circumſtances, 
many conjectures have been formed concern- 
ing the heat of mineral waters. Theſe, from 
a very early period, have exerciſed and amuſed 
the minds of ſpeculative and ingenious men. 
At this time, they ſeem to have ſettled into 
two different opinions; though, to an or- 
dinary obſerver, the ſhades of difference ap- 
pear to be of no eſſential conſequence, or to 
afford any uſeful concluſions, It is not a de- 
bate whether the heat of mineral waters be 
_ 6wing to a ſubterraneous fire; for in this all 
feem to be agreed ; but whether that fire be 
originally cauſed by the decompoſition of 
pyrites, or other metallic ſubſtances ; or by 
a central fire within the bowels of the earth. 
It. is, indeed, difficult to conceive how a de- 
compoſition of any matter can be ſo equal, 
and ſo conſtant, as to produce that continual, 
Ready and unvarying heat to be obſerved in 
many ſprings. Yet, if theſe decompoſitions 
uſually happen in countries abounding with 
pyrites (and there can ſcarcely be a doubt of 
the fact), the conſequences ought neceffarily 
to follow. And whatever difficulties occur 
as to this mode 'of producing heat, they do 
not at all appear diminiſhed by the idea of a 
2275 oentral 
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central fire. It has been very pettinently 


aſked, by what means, and at what time, was 


the central fire firſt kindled ? by what fuel is 
it ſupported? in what manner does it com- 
municate with this fuel? what ſpace does it 
occupy : and for what length of time may it 
be expected to burn? 

In both ways, the production of vapour 


creates no ſort of difficulty or contradiction 3. 


and the diffuſion of great heat, whether from 
a decompoſition of mineral ſubſtances, or 
from a central fire, muſt have an effect on 
the calcareous earth equal to the ſeparation of 
it's gas; 2nd, at the ſame time, to the forma- 
tion of a ſens quantity of inflammable 
air. . 

The theory of Dr. French, as it is one of 
che earlieſt, and by no means, void of in- 
genuity, may not be unacceptable to the 
reader, who is left to draw his own con- 
eluſions on this philoſophical ſubject. 

In a work entitled TE YORKSHIRE Spa, 
publiſhed in 1654, by John French, M.D. he 
makes an enquiry into the origin of ſprings in 
general: wherein, rejecting the notions of 
thoſe who ſuppoſed them to proceed from 


rain, or dew, or ſnow, he maintains the N 
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opinion, that they are derived from the. ſea 


by ſubterranean channels. And as heat is 


abſolutely neceſſary for rarefyin g water into 
vapour, he thus endeavours to account for 
the production wn, it. 13 

et does not, ſays he, ay from the 
ſun, nor from the ſtruggling of winds in the 
bowels of the earth, nor from ſulphur, nor 
from quick-lime. It ariſeth not from any 


fermentation in the generation of metals or 


minerals; for it does not appear how any 
crude metalline matter can be ſublimed from 
the central parts of the earth towards the ſur- 
face, but by means of ſubterranean heat. 

- « Hot ſprings are from a 
caverns of the earth; theſe being full of a bitu- 


minous matter kindled in water, and feeding 


the flame: as in diſtillation, the water riſing 
in vapours is condenſed into liquor. There is, 
indeed, this difference, that in diſtillation, the 
fire is under, or on the outſide of the veſſel; 
whereas here the fire is in the cavity itſelf 
through which the water paſſes. The fire 
forcing the water into vapours, theſe aſcend 
through the crannies of the earth, and there- 
fore the moſt part are turned into water. If 
the fountains be near the fire, they are hot, 

and 
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and full of ſpirit ; if pretty remote, they are 
then only tepid. And, that the fire may be 
fixed, this bitumen is perpetually generating. 
The bitumen and ſulphur, being melted by 
the fire, follow the flamen, ſo as to keep it 
permanent in one place. Yet the waters have 
not the ſmell, or taſte, or colour of bitumen, 
becauſe they are heated by the rocky earth, 
which is itſelf heated by the ſubterranean 
fire. Nor is there any want of air, of which 
there is ſuch plenty under ground, that Ari- 
ſtotle ſays, all ſprings are generated from it. 
Neither is air the proper aliment of fire, but 
unctuous vapours ariſing from the burning | 
matter. The fire is in proportion to the vent | 
and exhalation. The bitumen is firſt kindled _ .. 
by hot and dry exhalations ; which, wanting 
vent, are attenuated, rarefied, take fire, and E 
then ſet fire to the bitumen.” of & 8 
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CHAP. I. ' 
OF THE SPRINGS AND BATHS, 


rr the general ac- 
count of the ſtrata in the vicinity of 
Buxton, which is the ſubject of the foregoing 
chapter, it may be proper to give, in a curſory 
manner, a deſcription of the particular eartas 
lying contiguous to the ſprings, as they ap- 
pear to have an undoubted connection with 
the qualities of this medicinal water. 

To the ſouth of the river Wye, where in 
a narrow valley lie the tepid ſprings, the 
upper part of the earth is a black lime-ſtone ; 
which, in ſome places, is covered with broken 


ſhal&ta the depth of ſeveral/ feet. 
On the north ſide of the ſame river, ſhale, 


for a ſhort ſpace, forms the uppermoſt ſtratum: 
ſomewhat higher on the ſide of the hill, grit- 
ſtone appears at the ſurface, 
The looſe ſtones in the river, are, for the 
moſt part, iron-ſtone. Under the river, and 
for a little way on each bank, the earth con- 
ſiſts of looſe maſſes of different kinds of ſtone, 
called 
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called rubble, which fills up the ſeparation 
between the ſtrata on each fide of the river. 
The abſence of two ſtrata, grit-ſtone and 
ſhale, on the ſouth of the river, and their ap- 
pearance on the north fide, ſhould ſeem to 
denote a fracture in the earth in this place, 


which fracture has, i in one part, diſplaced the | 


two uppermoſt ſtrata. 


From whatever cauſe Buxton water receives 


it's warmth, or from what ſtratum ſoever it 
originally proceeds, it iſſues to the day rough 
the fiſſures of a rock of blackiſh marble. Some 
of theſe openings are large, and ſome apparent 
only from the circumſtance of the water 
running through them, attended with latge 
air-bubbles. The ſprings are many, and the 
water pouring from them ſo great, that they 
have enabled the proprietor to make a num- 
ber of uſeful and fubſtantial improvements. 
The attention of former times has been almoſt + 
altogether applied to the baths; fo much as 
in ſome meaſure to juſtify the notion that the 
water had been uſed only for the purpoſe of 
bathing. Even in our own time, that par- 
ticular ſpring called Bingham's well, which 
ſeemed to invite an appropriation for. internal 
ule; either on account of it's interference with 
| D 2 | the 
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the magnificent buildings lately erected, or 
from ſome other cauſe unknown, has been 
entirely neglected. 

The place where the water is uſually drunk, 


5 and which is yet called St. Ann's well, is 


a very elegant building in the Grecian ſtile, 
and i is certainly a great improvement, both 


„with reſpect to it's conveyance from the 


original fpring, and from the mode of de- 
livering it to the company. Before the late 
alterations, the water roſe into a ſtone baſon, 
which, as has been before obſerved, was in- 
cloſed in a wall of brick. This wall re- 
mained to the time of ſir Thomas Delves, 
ho built the late handſome arch over the 
well, which was about twelve feet ſquare, 
and ſet round with ſtone benches. The baſon 
was about twenty-five yards north of the 
outermoſt bath. This was ſuppoſed always 
to have been the original ſpring ; but there is 
not a ſhadow of doubt that the water was 
conducted into the baſon in a rude and ſlo- 
venly manner, and from a very conſiderable 
diſtance. It muſt, indeed, be allowed, that 
the water is now conveyed from a ſomewhat 
greater diſtance into the preſent baſon, which 
* of white marble. But as it runs through a 
narrow, 
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- narrow, neat channel of grit- ſtone, by which 
it is covered to the very edge of the baſon, it 
is equally beneficial, and at the ſame time 
free from many impurities ariſing from ſoughs 
and drains, to which the other was frequently 
and unavoidably expoſed. The tempera- 
ture of this water, which does not in any de- 
gree depend on rain, or other accidental cir- 
cumſtance, is always eighty- one by n 8 

thermometer. 


There is another Sonatas called from i” 8 


ſituation the Hall-well. This is incloſed in 
a neat room opening into the corridore, 
which leads from the hall to the creſcent ; 
and is particularly convenient in bad weather. 
But, as it lies at a ſtill greater diſtance from 
the ſpring, it's temperature is one degree be- 
low the former. In other reſpects it's quali- 
ties are the ſame. 3 | 
An exhalation, or ſteam, often hovers over 
St. Ann's well early in the morning, and late 
at night; and ſometimes, when the atmo- 
ſphere is yery moiſt and cold, it continues for 
the whole day. This laſt appearance is 
eſteemed almoſt a certain ſign of rain. 
There is no ſediment, of any kind what- 
- ſoever, in the well. | | 
| | D 3 Beſides 
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Belides the tepid ſprings which are pe- 
culiar to Buxton, there is alſo a chalybeate, 
which riſes from a bank of ſhale on the north 
fide of the river, and immediately below the 
George inn. This ſpring, before the building 
of the creſcent, was a clear water, and much 
in uſe. Doubtleſs, at the time of covering 
the river for the purpoſe of erecting the 

ent with its offices, the intention was to 
Preſerve and improve this ſpring ; as is evi- 
dent from the neat little dome placed over it. 
By ſome means, however, either from the en- 
largement of the ſurface, by which it is be- 
come more expoſed to the common air; or, 
from ſome - other cauſe, the water is now 
always in a ſtate of decompoſition, muddy, 
and unfit for uſe. It would certainly afford 
much ſatisfaction to the public; and poſſibly, 
in ſome complaints, it might be attended 
with really good effects, if this ſpring could 
be reſtored to it's former tate of purity. 

The temperature of this ſpring is by Faren- 

heit's thermometer 54. 

-- - Whoever conſiders with attention the 
gentleman's bath, will have abundant reaſon 
to be ſatisfied, both with it's natural advan- 


tages, and ole ariſing from i it's ſtructure and 
; other 
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other adventitious circumſtances. It can 
ſcarcely be doubted that it was the firſt and 
original bath in the place; and the buildings 
over and around it, ſeem to have been hap- 
pily ſituated for the comfort wnd ſafety of 
thoſe who had occaſion to uſe it. Within 
theſe few years, it was the only bath in Bux- 
ton, if we except that ſet apart and appropri 
ated by the kindneſs and charity of the pro- 
prietors for the benefit of the poor; but 
which, lately, has been ſhamefully and un- 
warrantably neglected, and in great diſ- 
order. 

The gentleman's bath is incloſed in a very 
handſome, arched room, zo feet long, and 
17 wide. The dimenſions of the bath itſelf 
were 27 feet by 12 feet 8 inches; but it has 
been diminiſhed by a reſervoir taken out of 
it for the ſupply of ſeveral other baths, now 
become neceſſary from the increaſed number 
of bathers. The reſervoir is 7 feet 6 inches 
in length, and 4 feet 6 inches wide. 

This bath is lined with poliſhed grit-ſtone, 
and paved with the ſame, except on the eaſt 
fide, where there is a rock of blackiſh lime- 
ſtone, from whence ariſe two very powerful 
| ſprings; while many ſmaller come up from 
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the joints of the pavement, and through the 
crannies of the rocks. All theſe produce an 
immenſe quantity of water, together with 
which they throw up large air-bubbles, which 
dilate gradually as they riſe tawards the ſur- 
face, and as the preſſure of the water is dimi- 
miniſhed. At the ſouth-eaſt corner is a 
pump; : at each end are good ſtone ſtairs; and 
over the bath, at proper diſtances, are chains 
of iron, for the convenience and ſafety of the 
bathers, together with an iron-rod. paſſing 
the whole length of the bath. And, though 
Here, as at the well, a conſiderable ſteam often 
hangs over the whole room, it is remarkable 
that the iron is in no degree affected by it. — 
This ſteam is moſt obſervable in cold weather, 
and when the doors have been ſhut for ſome 
time. 
Ie. quantity of water flowing from theſe 
different ſprings, has been calculated to be 
after the rate of ſixty gallons in a minute; 
and ſome have made the calculation ſtill 
higher. Whatever be the exact quantity, it 
is ſufficient to fill the bath to it's uſual height 
in the ſpace of two hours and twenty minutes. 
It's ordinary depth is about 4 feet 10 inches. 
In the north and lower end is a ſough, carried 
through 
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through the wall from the river; by meaks of 
which, the bath may be emptied, waſhed and 
cleanſed daily. 

The temperature of this bath 1 is preciſely 
and invariably 82 by Ferenc thermometer, 

In the ſouth-eaſt direction, and very near 
to the former, is the gentleman's private bath; 
into which the water is conveyed by pipes 
from the reſervoir juſt mentioned. Ir is in a 
neat room, with a dreſſing-room adjoining, 
through which is the paſſage to this bath. It 
is of an oval form, and lined with grey 
marble ; the dimenſions 10 feet 6 inches by 6 
feet. Let, though the water is conveyed for 
{o ſhort a ſpace, and immediately from the 
reſervoir, either from the coldneſs of the 
leaden pipes, or of the marble baſon into 
which the water is received, it loſes one de- 
gree of heat. By means, however, of flues 
placed round it's bottom, this water may be 
rendered many degrees warmer; and it may 
be filled in twenty minutes, 

North of, and immediately adjoining to 
the firſt, or gentleman's public bath, is that 
for the ladies, The water of this bath ariſes 
principally from a number of ſmall ſprings, in 
various parts of the pavement ; but part of 

| it | 
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it is ſupplied by means of pipes from the 
reſervoir. It is of grit- ſtone, and it's dimen- 
ſions 22 feet by 12; and may be filled in 
nearly the ſame time as 'the gentleman's 
public bath ; with the temperature of which 
it pretty exactly correſponds. 
Next to their public, is the private bath for 
the Rdtes, which is ſupplied from the re- 
ſervoir ſo often mentioned. It is of grey 
marble, oval, and nearly of the fame teinpera- 
ture as the former; and may be filled in 
twenty minutes; it's dimenſions being only 
11 feet by 4. „ 
Beſides theſe four, are two other baths; 
one called the Matlock, ſupplied by two 
leaden pipes, one from the reſervoir, and the 
other from a cold ſpring. This bath is ſo 
conſtructed, that it's heat may be in ſome de- 
gree regulated at pleaſure. It's dimenſions 
are 11 er 4 10 feet wide. | 
+ The next is the poor's bath. This is alſo 
of grit-ſtong, and about 8 feet ſquare ; and is 
ſerved efitirely from the firſt, or gentleman's 
bath; it's temperature being the ſame. All 
theſe baths have each a convenient pump, 
and are from '4 feet to 4 feet 10 inches 


in depth. 


The 
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The ſeventh, and laſt of the baths, is 
ſituated near the river Wye, which is now 
arched over, for the convenience of the new 
buildings. It receives it's water from this 
river, though it's temperature ſomewhat, ex- 
ceeds that of the latter, being 54 by Farenh. 
thermometer, This alſo is built of grit-ſtone, 
and it's dimenſions 15 feet by 10. 
Independent of, and unconnected with the 

foregoing, is that called the new bath, lately 
erected by Dr. Norton. 

This lies in the ſame valley with the othaink 
but at a conſiderable diſtance toward the 
ſouth; and at no great diſtance from the 
famous cavity called Pool's Hole. It iflues, 
in part, from the ſame kind of ftrata ; but it's 
temperature does not exceed 64 by Farenh. 
thermometer; a circumſtance owing, perhaps, 
to the difficulty or impoſſibility of ſeparating 
the cold ſprings, which are here intimately 
mixed with the tepid. It is, however, a neat 
building; and before it's diviſion was 30 feet 
by 12, is 4 feet 8 inches in depth, 4 paw 
vided with a pump. | 

Since this bath was divided, one part by 
means of flues has been rendered capable of 
being heated to any degree almoſt of tem- 
. 1 perature. 
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' perature, But, in deſcribing a bath whictr 
© promiſed many advantages, and which would 

certainly otherwiſe have been a great ac- 

quiſition to the place, truth compels me to 
mention? a palpable miſtake in the conduct 
of it. From the omiſſion or neglect of carry- 
ing off the cold water from the heated part 
of the bath, it happens, that, during the time 


of the patient's immerſion in a bath of the 


temperature of perhaps the waters of Bath, 
the feet are ſtanding in water of 64, freſh 
iſſuing from the ſprings in the floor, con- 
tinuing therefore impoſſible to be warmed, 
and applied to a part particularly ſuſceptible 
of the impreſſion. 

It is ſo much the cuſtom in public places, to 
make unkind obſervations, and unneceſſary 
complaints, that the force of ſuch as are of 
real conſequence is generally loſt and in- 
_ effeQtual. Yet it is impoſſible to omit one in- 
ſtance, which the moſt candid muſt allow to 
be of very eſſential importance. This is the 
© want of a warmer bath in the vicinity of the 
others; Perſons frequenting Buxton on ac- 
count of health, are often ſubject to ne- 
phritic or calculous complaints, as well as 
to inflammations in the bowels, and to 

| diſorders 


diſorders and obſtructions in ſome of .the 
viſcera. 3 | 
ME. theſe frequently require the uſe of a 


warm bath, from which they ſometimes re- 

ceive great and inſtantaneous relief. The 
difficulty, however, of procuring a bath of 
the temperature preciſely indicated, is great 
indeed; fand at a time when the place is 
| much crowded with company, and every 
ſervant engaged, this difficulty can only be 
conceived by perſons converſant in public 

places; and the diſtreſs is accordingly, 
5 


CHAP. 


P OO 
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CHAP. J. 


ON THE ANALYSIS OF MINERAL WATERS IN 
GENERAL, AND OF BUXTON WATER 
IN PARTICULAR, 


HE inveſtigation of the medicinal pro- 
- =  perties of water by reſolving them into 
their firſt principles, ſeems at firſt view ex- 
tremely fimple, and naturally to lead to a fair 


and juſt deduQtion as to their effects. The 


preſent highly- improved ſtate of chymiſtry 
may induce us readily to believe that nothing 
at this time will be able to reſiſt the exertions 


of able men engaged in this uſeful and enter- 
taining branch of experimental philoſophy. 
A little reflection, however, ſoon compels 
us to heſitate as to theſe extenſive powers: 


and judging from analogy on the effects of 
many medicines, even of ſome with whoſe 


natural and chymical qualities mankind are 


moſt intimately acquainted, our ignorance 
will be ſufficiently apparent. For inſtance, 


we know not by what means, or by what 
law of nature, the powers of mercury are di- 


des 


reQed to the ſalivary glands; why canthari 
5 £5 a are 
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are diſpoſed to have ſuch a particular effe&; © 
or why intermittents ſo frequently yield to 
the bark. Theſe, with many other ſimilar 
matters, have hitherto reliſted, and poſſibly 
ever will reſiſt all explanation. 
The conſequences, however, reſulting from 
purſuing this mode of reaſoning too far, are 
as obvious as they are miſchievous. They 
tend to fetter the mind, to cramp the genius, 
and to lead to all the obſcurity of the darkeſt 
times. On the other hand, our faculties are 
ſo limited, and the imagination ſo forward, 
as well as our ignorance of a firſt cauſe ſo 
aſtoniſhing, that our ideas are fanciful often, 
and require continual reſtraint ; ſo that the 
mind is called upon to leave room for judg- 
ment, and to carry on it's reſearches with 
ſobriety and difhidence. And this will appear 
more requiſite, as it is impoſſible not to ob- 
ſerve a. great difference of opinion, on a 
variety of occaſions, in men of the mak 
diſtinguiſhed abilities, | 
Water, ſays an eminent Sl of the 
preſent day, cannot, in a philoſophical light, 
differ in it's effects from artificial prepara- 
tions, Yet, from the very ſame authority we 
leara, that, though waters may be conſidered 
4 - | 


in 
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in ſome meaſure à priori, this ought always 
to be done with caution, as being ever im- 
perfect; and that the inveſtigation of their 
properties and powers is, and poſſibly ever 
will be, unknown. | 

Mr. Boyle, in his eſſay towards a natural 
hiſtory of mineral waters, is of opinion, that 
"there are, beneath the ſurface of the earth, 
divers mineral ſubſtances; ſome fixed, ſome 
volatile; ſome in the form of hard, ſome of 
ſoft bodies, and ſome of fumes; to many of 
which learned men are ſtrangers: beſides 
fuch, which, though they may have been 
accidentally ſeen, have their nature ſo little 
known, that names even have not been given 
them. ; 

Conſidering, then, the many ingredients 
with which we are unacquainted ; that the 
proportions in which they are mixed may be 
numberleſs ; and that the qualities reſulting 
from theſe commixtures may be different 
from thoſe of the ingredients in a ſeparate 
Kate; the difficulty of determining, d priori, 
the effects of mineral waters, I. to be | 
almoſt inſuperable. 

The late able anatomiſt, Dr. nie, in his 


1 obſerves that no concluſions can be 
drawn 
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drawn from the analyſis of the blood; as the 
ſubſtances produced by ſuch analyſis may be 
very different from any thing really exiſting - 
in the blood. Le 
* Many books,” ſays a popular writer, 
have been publiſhed on the mineral waters; 
ſome of them with much ingenuity : but 
they are chiefly employed in aſcertaining the 
contents of them by chymical analyſis. This, 
no doubt, has it's uſe ; but is by no means 
of ſuch importance as is generally imagined. 
It is poſſible for a man to know the analyſis 
of the whole materia medica, without being 
able to apply a ſingle article of it in-the cure 
of diſeaſes. One page of practical obſerva- 
tion is worth a volume of chymical ana- 
lyſis.” . * | 
Dr. Pearſon, to whoſe induſtry and per- 
ſeverance the world is obliged for many par- 
ticulars concerning Buxton water; and who 
has advanced proofs deciſive, in my opinion, 
of the miſtakes of former writers, as to the 
peculiar kind of air contained in it, concludes 
his experiments in the following words: 
The inſtructions here given muſt only be 
employed to direct us in the application of 
this ſubſtance, ſo long as experience of it's 
E effecde 
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effects in diſcafes is wanting for our guide, 
il and for the interpretation of natural phe- 
We. nomena. Nor are we to reject the uſe of it i 
any caſe, although the facts alledged of i 
ſalutary influence do not correſpond wit 
principles founded on it's chymical hiſtory ; 
or are not to be explained by uy hypotheſis 
herein adopted.” 
Analyzation, however, muſt be allowed to 
have many, and conſiderable advantages, It 
| certainly tends on rational grounds to explain 
Xx the uſe of waters, as medicine ; and may lead 
| to the practical knowledge of them, in caſes 
"where experience is defective. Under due 
Teftraints and qualifications, therefore, it can 
never with propriety be omitted ; and has 
a juſt claim to be eſteemed a neceſſary part in 
every ay work of this kind. 


A gent variety of ſubſtances have been 

diſcovered in mineral waters; but the fol- 

loving are the reſult of ſuch as have hitherto 

% been obſerved in the analyſis of Buxton 
Water: : x60] 73 

: Iſt. 24 

Fix D, FIXABLE, oR MEPHITIC AIR, 

o Gas; the re of which is eaſily 

$755" 2 


aſcer- 
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afcertained from the effects. This is very. 
different from common air, both in- quality, 
and weight; being unfit for reſpiration, and 
heavier than common air: the latter being, 
neceſſary for the ſupport of fire and flame, 
which are both extinguiſhed by mephitic air. 
Now, as the lime- ſtone contains a great pro- 
portion of this air; and as the Peak abounds 
with this particular ſtone, Buxton water has 
been ſuppoſed to be ſtrongly impregnated 
with this gas. And this opinion, for a long 
time, appears to have been univerſally ad- 
mitted. Dr. Pearſon has, however, corrected 
this miſtake, and has ſatisfactorily proved, 
that, ſo far from owing it's effects to this air, 
Buxton water contains leſs of it than many 
ſprings which are in domeſtic uſe. | 


{ _ BUXTON WATER. 


2dly. | 

 INFLAMMABLE' Air; the preſence of 
which is too often pergeived from its violent 
and fatal effects. This ſpecies of air is totally 
different from gas; for that extinguiſhes fire 
and flame; whereas this air, on the applica 
tion of flame, takes fire immediately. It'is 
found in ſhale, and other bituminous ſub- 

ſtances; and us the vicinity of Buxton 

© TS E2 - abounds 
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abounds with theſe in large quantities, it ren- 
ders it probable that inflammable air, in a 
- conſiderable proportion, enters into the com- 
poſition of this medicinal water. To this 
eireumſtanee may be added the opinion of 


ſome modern chymiſts of great eminence, 


that water is formed by the union of in- 
flammable with an air. 
* 5 thy, 
25 Sal rs; of which claſs are the acids found 
in mineral waters. The moſt prevalent acid, 
if it could be diſcovered in a diſtin& and 
ſeparate ſtate, would always be the vitriolic. 
But this is ſcarcely poſſible; for in it's courſe 
it is certain to meet with ſomething, either 
earth, or ſalts, or metals, with which it muſt 
of neceſſity combine. | 
There can be no wonder if the muriatic 
"acid is frequently found in water, when the 
quantity of rock-ſalt in the bowels of the 
earth is conſidered. This, however, is always 
combined with a fixed alkali, forming with i it 
muriatic ſalt. 


BUXTON WATER. 


hl... 

Eax THS; which, in ſome proportion or 
other, are univerſally to be found in all ſpring 
waters; as evidently appears from evapora- 
tion. Calcareous earth, in particular, is to be 
obſerved in great abundance; being ſuſpended | 
in, or diflolved by the water continually, 
flowing over it. The incruſtations ſo ge- 
nerally noticed in this country, afford a 2 
tain proof of this impregnation... . 2 

Calcareous earth combined with the vi- 
triolic acid in water, forms gypſum, or. 
ſelenites. 

Clay combined with the vitriolic , 
forms the earth of alum. e 


= 


Ly 
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Tur following experiments, though trite 
and of ſmall value to the practical chymiſt, 
may be uſeful to thoſe perſons who have not 
been in the habit of making trials of this 
kind; and may be ſufficiently ſatisfactory, 
without more laboured and complex pro- 


ceſſes, which are capable of being multiplied 
almoſt ad infinitum. 


To each experiment is annexed ſuch ob- 
ſervations and deductions as naturally ariſe 
on the ſubject; and which may ſerve to ex- 
plain the principle on which "PF are 
grounded, 


due o 


* 
TY | — — — 


| 1 EXPERIMENT I. 
9 ; 
Lime-water added in different proportions 
to Buxton water, the mixture always became 
more .or leſs turbid ; and, in a ſhort time, 
a woolly ſediment was depoſited, the liquor 


recovering it's tranſparency. 


Ku 5 OBSERVA. 
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OBSERVATION, 


The muddineſs and ſediment are a proof 
of the exiſtence of gas, or mephitic air. The 
air quits the water to join itſelf to the quick- 
lime, and by this means this change is effected. 
But if that vapour was contained in it, in 
any large quantity, the decompoſition muſt be 
attended with that ſparkling briſkneſs ob- 
ſerved in many other waters. | 292 


EXPERIMENT Il. 
Paper dyed with archill did not appear to 


receive any change of colour when n 
this water. 5 . 


OBSERVATION. 

This is a certain proof that no acid, in a 
ſeparate ſtate, is contained in this water; as 
alſo that the gas in it, is ſmall in point of 
quantity: for a tincture of archill with the 


1 poſſible proportion of an acid, be- 
| E 4 | comes 


1 


Fi 1 , 


1 
» 
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comes red; and if the quantity of gas was 
conſiderable, with it as well as any other 


Acid. . "IPs | 


© EXPERIMENT In. 


| For a time, no change appeared from the 


addition of ſyrup of, violets to Buxton water; 
but in a few hours the mixture became 
greeniſh, and ſo continued. 


OBSERVATION, 


This ſhould ſeem to intimate the preſence 
of ſome alkaline ſalt in this water in a ſe- 


parate ſtate. But as the ſame effect is pro- 


duced by any of the abſorbent earths, this 


change of colour is rather to be attributed to 
an earth than to 0 other cauſe, 


: 


- ... EXPERIMENT IV. 


One dram of ſolution of lead in the ni- 
trous 440 added to n ounces of Buxton 
wa water, 


* 
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water. the mixture became immediately tur- 


bid, and ſoon depoſited a ſediment of a dark 
cojour. 


OBSERVATION. 


This deciſively proves that the water con- 
tains ſome portion of an earth, which, being 


attracted by the nitrous acid, is of courſe 
precipitated. 


EXPERIMENT V. 


Half an qynce of fixed alkali, or the kali. - 
præpar. added to eight ounces of Buxton 
water, the mixture continued a long time 
clear; but at the end of twelve hours, it let 


fall a large quantity of — whitiſh ſedi- 
ment, 


OBSERVATION. 


This denotes calcareous earth ſuſpended 
by gas, or combined with ſome other acid ; 
when this acid is ſaturated with the alt, it 
throws down the earth with which it 
ſaſpended or combined, 1 


0 a" 
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EXPERIMENT VI. 


I dirty drops of a ſolution of filver in the 
+ nitrous acid added to four ounces of Buxton 
Water, the liquor became immediately turbid, 
and ſoon depoſited a Jarge white ſediment, 
which gradually changed to a grey colour. 


OBSERVATION. 


This demonſtrates the preſence of the mu- 
riatic acid in the water. The acid, in which 
the ſilver is diſſolved, quits the filver, and 
combines with the alkali which is the baſis of 
ſea-falt; whilſt the ſilver unites with the 
muriatic acid, and is precipitated. | 


-_- EXPERIMENY VI. 
Wik two drams of Pruſſian lixivium to 


flour ounces of Buxton water, it ſoon became 


milky, and depoſited a white ſediment. 


QBSERVA- 


+ 


BUXTON WATER. 


** OBSERVATION. 


Hence it is clear, that no metallic ſubſtance 
is contained in this water. Had there been 
any portion of iron, the depoſit muſt have 
been of a blue colour, 


EXPERIMENT VII. 


No change whatever is produced by green 
tea, or by an infuſion of galls. | 

One Wincheſter gallon of Buxton water 
evaporated in the gentleſt manner, and, as it 
was at firſt preſumed, with the moſt exact at- 
tention, left a depoſit en twenty-one 
grains, 

The quantity of ſediment in this inſtance 
' was ſo much more conſiderable than what 
has been procured by many perſons of greater 
| {kill, that ſome doubts on the ſubje& were 
immediately ſuggeſted. On ſeveral repeti- - 
tions, therefore, I am ready to acknowledge 
that the ſame quantity has never been ob- 
tained. Perhaps * may depend on 


we 


| 


* 


) 
* 


. 
$ 
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the immediate degree of dryneſs in the re- 
ſiduum; perhaps on the equal ſiccity of the 
whole maſs ; or upon the circumſtance of the 
falts acquiring moiſture from the ſituation in 
whick they are placed. But neither dy my- 
ſelf, or others who have at my requeſt exa- 
- mined this point with the -utmoſt caution, 
has the maſs of reſiduum ever amounted to 
more than 16 grains, ſince the firſt eſſay. 
The contents of the reſiduum, repeatedly 
- made and carefully examined, appear to be 


Gr, 
Calcareous earth... 12 


Vitriolic ſelenite .z... 2: 


EI ae roo ooo Mo. 


oo 


Buxton water, in it's diffuſed ſtate, leaves 
no permanent marks on writing paper with 
ſugar of lead ; neither does it tarniſh filver : 
both which might be expected from any 
volatile inflammable principle. Yet it is re- 
markable that, towards the concluſion of the 
evaporation, the filver veſſels in uſe were 
ſomewhat tinged : at the ſame time, notes on 


writing paper made with ſugar of lead, ceruſſa 
acetata, became diſcernible. Again, Buxton 
; water, 
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Water, in it's diffuſed ſtate, is free from taſte 
or ſmell. But, towards the end of the 


proceſs, the flavour became ſtronger; and 


the taſte, as indeed might be expected from 


the ſalts and ſelenite, was nauſeous and diſ- 
guſting. 

As it ſeems difficult to aſſign any ſufficient 
reaſon why the inflammable principle, if any 
originally-exiſted in the water, ſhould be ſo 
intimately combined with it, as not to be ſe- 
parated even by long-continued heat; may 
we be allowed to ſuppoſe that part of this 
inflammable air is received, during the pro- 
ceſs, from the fire? or that the ſubſtances 
produced, are different from any thing here- 
tofore exiſting in the water? 

There is undoubtedly, in Buxton water, 
that principle which muſt be denominated 
inflammable or phlogiſtic. Perhaps it's com- 
bination with the water may be ſo intimate 
as to reſiſt a ſeparation even in a boiling 


heat. It ſhould ſeem that this principle is ſo 
very cloſely connected with the water, that, 


till ſome of the other conſtituent parts are 
ſet at liberty, this vapour cannot be diſ- 


covered. That it does exiſt originally in the 


water, 
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water, appears from it's effects in woſk fe- 
brile caſes; which certainly cannot be ac- 
counted for, from any other primordial 
cauſe. 1 jt 


| For. 


* w 
- 
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Fon the latlafaction of proellonal n men. 
the different analyzations hitherto made of 
this water are here ſubjoined. | 


DR. SHORT. 


A gallon of Buxton water, in winter, pro- 
duces 23 grains of ſediment ; but in TR 
about half a grain more, viz. 


Gr, " 
Salts. .. +. + . 12 and nearly + 
"Earth ....... 12 


DR. HUNTER. 


A gallon of Buxton water evaporated, pro- 
duced 25 grains of ſediment, viz; 
Gr. 


„„ 
Native alkali | 
Seadalt, each... oa Þ 


Dx. 


. ——— — — — 
> 


,” 
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DR. PERCIVAL. 
A gallon of Buxton water evaporated, pro- 
duces 23 or 24 grains of ſediment, VIZ. 
Calcareous earth, | 
+ Foffil alkali, and 
| Sea-falt ; but all in ſmall proportions. 


Ds. | HIGGINS. ; 


A Wincheſter gallon of Buxton water con- 


tains of 


Calcareous earth combined with „ 
112 
/ ͤ¶ ( 
Sea-ſalddee. 3 
Marine falt of magneſia . 13 2 
Iron combined with acidulous gas *; 


5 a 3 6 
Grains 174-5 


It contains likewiſe four ounce meafures 
of phlogiſticated air, and two ounce meaſures 
of acidulous gas; excluſive of the gas re- 


tained by it's calcareous earth in a the heat of 
boikng water. 


Ds. 


S$__-v 
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Da. PEARSON. J 


A gallon of Buxton water contains 15 2 

grains of ſediment, viz. 
| Cr. 

Calcareous earth . .,.... 11 

Vitriolic ſelenite 22 


A 12 


Grains 15 2 


_ 1 — ** __—— 


As Dr. Pearſon was the firſt chymiſt who 
expreſſed his doubts as to the quantity of 
gas contained in this particular water, and 
conſequently the cauſe of it's ſalutary effects, 
which, till his time, had been in a great 
Welſünt attributed to it's mephitic air, it 
may be proper here to recapitulate ſome of 
his arguments on this ſubject. | 

He ſays, that neither the taſte of Buxton 
water, nor the appearance of it's bubbles, in- 
dicate the preſence of this ſpirit in any con- 
ſiderable proportion. He admits, indeed, _— 


it does contain a certain portion of gas; 


is clear from his experiment with „ wok 


by the mixture of which with Buxton water, 
| ala 26 bl. X a white 
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2 Wy white precipitate is formed; but, judging 
from the ſaturation, he apprehends it cannot 
exceed the half of what is found in many 
common ſprings. 
He is of opinion chat CRE vapour, 
or phlogiſton, does not enter into the com- 
; 417? of this water; becauſe it is without 
ell or flayour of any kind. 
He ſays, that the water does not contain 
any of the mineral acids in a ſeparate ſtate, 
but both the vitriolic and the marine, com- 
bined with alkali or quick-lime : that there is 
in it no magneſia, or metallic ſalt ; nor any 
phlogiſtic ſubſtance n by heat and 
evaporation. 
He ſuppoſes it's Girit to be a permanent 
vapour, compoſed of air and phlogiſton, and 
perhaps of the ſame nature with the fire- 
damp; that it is unfit for reſpiration, and 
that light and flame are extinguiſhed by it; 
but that, notwithſtanding, it may be. taken 
without injury. 
The quantity of this permanent vapour he 
eſtimates at about r of it's bulk, or in the 
proportion of ſomething more than four 
ounce meafures of vapour to ſixteen pints of 
Buxton water. Yet, though part of this 
3 2 vapour 


- 


— 


, 


- 
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vapour is air, he preſumes the particular kind- 


of air to be unknown, only that it is not Babs 
or ROY vapour. 


* 


the analyſis of Buxton water: perhaps, in the 
eſtimation of many, more than ſufficient.— 

Yet it cannot have eſcaped the obſervation 
of the intelligent reader, that there is a dif- 
ference of opinion ſtill exiſting, as to the 
conſtituent parts of this water; ſo that the 
future examination of it's contents is by no 


means precluded. Except as to the iron, 


I am diſpoſed to give entire credit to the 
analyſis of Dr. Higgins, though he has not 
thought it expedient to give the public the 
particulars of his proceſs. For myſelf, I can 


truly aver, that nothing of the kind has ever 
occurred in my attempts to inveſtigate the 


contents of Buxton water : it does not appear 


that they have occurred in the multitude of 


experiments to any other perſon. The pre- 


ſumption is, therefore, that it was a circum- 


ſtance owing to ſome accidental cauſe; and 
though that W cauſe does not appear, 
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Kudvon has poſſibly now been ſaid on 
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yet many things ſuggeſt chemſelves as equal 


to the oecaſion. 

From thoſe, and ſuch like experiments as 

the preceding, medical perſons at a diſtance, 

and in ſome degree at a lofs hitherto for in- 
formation, will be enabled to form due no- 
tions of the conſtituent parts of Buxton 
water, and thereby to judge of the propriety 
of recommending a medicine, of which, poſ- 
ſibly, they may not have had the opportunity 
.of judging from experience. 
Many reſorting to this place, without be- 
ing profeſſional men, will have the manner 
of repeating theſe and ſimilar experiments. 
They will then be able to judge of the pre- 
ciſion of ſuch as have been offered ; and, 
what is of no ſmall conſequence in ſuch a 
place, they will have in their hands a fund 
of rational entertainment. And though it 
be admitted that the analyſis of a medicinal 
water is inadequate to the explanation of 
it's effects; yet, if the uſe of ſuch a medicine 
alone, or. jointly with other circuinſtances, 

produce ſubſtantial benefits, nothing further 
can be required to juſtify the recommendation 
of it in all ſimilar caſes, 


- 
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CHAP. V 
OF THE USE OF MINERAL WATERS. 


HATEVER difficulties occur, or how 

nice ſoever the diſtinQions required 

in the analyzation of waters; beyond all 
doubt, the greateſt caution, is required when 
practical concluſions are attempted to be 
drawn from. any theoretical principles con- 
cerning them. To inſtance in the water 
under preſent conſideration ;z the ſolid con 
tents of which are calcareous earth, vitriolic 
ſelenite, and marine ſalt, all in very ſmall 
proportions. From theſe no inference can 
be drawn as to it's effects; not even when 
joined to a conſiderable degree of heat. On 
the contrary, in caſes where Buxton water 
is obviouſly miſchievous, there is a deciſive 
proof that it's active qualities ariſe from ſome 
other cauſe. It has been repeatedly obſeryed, 
that the quantity of gas, or fixed air, con- 
tained in it, is ſmaller than that of common 
water in general; it's effects, therefore, can- 
nat poſſibly be aſcribed to this cauſe, And, 
15 F 3 unden 
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unleſs they do depend on the elaſtic vapour of 
Brownrigg and Pearſon, it "does not appear 
by what means they are produced; the 
buſineſs till remaining in it's original ob- 
ſcurity. It may, however, be conſidered, that 
this vapour is aſſiſted by a degree of tempera- 
- ture far exceeding the heat of ſprings in ge- 
_ Heral; and that the ſolid contents, however 
trifling in appearance, added to this permanent 
vapour in the degree of heat, may produce 
conſequences of which we are not aware, and 
of which we are not warranted d priori to 
judge. i 15 
"The ſeparation of the conſtituent parts of 
bodies ſeems to promiſe mighty advantages; 
and, as leading to firſt principles, is highly 
flattering to the pride of man. But, allowing 
human knowledge to be more competent to 
this bufineſs, and many defects have been 
already pointed out, it cannot be denied that 
the. component parts of a medicine may 
operate very differently in a ſeparate ſtate, 
and i in a ſtate of union. Poſſibly all our 
exertions in endeavouring to explain the 
effects of this water from any kind of reaſon- 
ing, may be vain and fruitleſs; and the uſe of 


* may for rann. by, and depend 
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upon experience: but, ſo long as the practice 
is directed by common ſenſe, connected with 
analogy and fair argument, perhaps this eir- 
cumſtance is of no great conſequence. 
Many methods of preparing this water 
have been deviſed by learned and ingenious 
men ; and at ſuch a diſtance of time as to 
give mankind a right to enquire after the 
benefits which have reſulted from ſuch arti- 
ficial preparations. Many baths have been 
erected at a large expence, in imitation of 
theſe at Buxton : moſt of which ſeem to have 
dwindled, or ſunk into oblivion, almoſt” as 
ſoon as finiſhed. And, to ſpeak the truth 
with all ſincerity and candour, ſo many, and 
ſuch various and collateral conſiderations are 
included in the advantages ariſing from na- 
turally medicated waters, that the recom- 
mendation of a ſubſtitute, which muſt ne- 
ceſlarily be deficient in many particulars, is 
ſcarcely juſtifiable, where the original medi- 
cine can be uſed without much inconve- 
nience: many ſuch defects will readily ſuggeſt 
themſelves to every conſiderate mind. The 
following obſervations reſpecting the preſent 
ſtate of ſociety, as being not foreign to the 
occaſion, and as tending to illuſtrate the man- 
F 4 ner 
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ner in which bene s are often received, 


will, I truſt, not be unacceptable to many 
readers. 


- 


— 
45 
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Tux cuſtom of attending on watering 
; Pt 2-42 as they are called, is often attributed 
to faſhion, and has been expoſed in ſevere 
terms, as an improper deſertion of buſineſs 
and family affairs. In ſome inſtances, this 
may be the caſe ; and 1n ſuch it deſerves to 
be reprobated in the ſtrongeſt language. In 
general, however, many and great allow- 
' ances are to be made for theſe excurſions. 
From the late diſcoveries and improve- | 
ments in various branches of ſcience, a much 
greater number than uſual of perſons are en- 
gaged in the purſuit of profeſſional or orna- 
mental knowledge. By the wonderful ex- 
tenſion of the commerce and manufactures 
- of this kingdom, the minds of multitudes 
are employed in concerns the moſt ſerious 
and important. Emulation in ſcience, and 
competition in buſineſs, call for the moſt 
vigorous and moſt unremitting attention of 
the mind. The exceſſive ſolicitude too ge- 
2 che * of ſuch purſuits pre- 
cludes 
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cludes the uſe of bodily exerciſe, ſucceeded 
by want of reſt, and many other diſagreeable 
circumſtances. For, in this ſituation, the 
mind is ſo intenſely employed, that the in- 
ſtruments of action are deprived of their 
proper energy and power. Hence, by de- 
grees, the digeſtion of the food is imper- 
fectly performed, the ſecretions become vi- 
tiated or diminiſhed, and the muſcles loſe 
their wonted activity and ſtrength. To theſe 
preludes of declining health is frequently 
added an irregular and debilitating ſtimulus; 
which, operating on a ſyſtem already weak- 
ened, produces an unequal and incompetent 
circulation, tending yet farther to increaſe the 
relaxation, and interrupt the due ſecretions. - 
Here it cannot derogate from the reputa- 
tion of Buxton, or any other medicinal water, 
to aſſert, that the uſe of it is greatly aſſiſted 
by change of air, temperance and regularity : 
in diet, avocation from buſineſs or ſtudy, mo- 
derate exerciſe, early hours, and  chearful : 
company. Neither is the vehicle itſelf to be 
flightly paſſed over, as a thing of no im- 
portance. | 
For this element of water, which | affords 
the means whereby the contents of all mineral 


waters 


. 
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waters muſt be conveyed into the body, is 
itſelf happily adapted to many beneficiabpur- 
poſes. By the ſubtilty of it's parts, it is ca- 
pable of introducing itſelf into the minuteſt 
veſſels ; abating the conſtriction of their 
fibres, opening their canals, rendering them 
more patent and flexible, and at the ſame 
time increaſing their contractile powers. — 
Hereby, the morbid ſuſceptibility of im- 
preſſion to which many conſtitutions are 
kable, is diminiſhed ; while many of the 
cauſes of ſuch unpreſions are removed from 
the habit. 
Water ſhould ſeem to be alſo of eſſential 
conſequence to the fluids, in mixing or di- 
viding their particles, and breaking down 
their coheſions. It may ſheath, lubricate, 
and ſoften the juices: ſuch as are obſtructed, 
it may either diſpoſe to an immediate diſ- 
charge, or may conduct them into more open 
channels, by which they are prepared for diſ- 
charge at a proper, though more diſtant time. 
And though water is generally eſteemed the 
vehicle for more powerful and more active 
bodies, it cannot be called {imply ſuch, but 
in many reſpects he conſidered as a 
medicine of great im ce. 
A For 
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For it may readily be conceived, that, in 
ſome inſtances, the ſolid, or the yet more 
active parts of which water is compoſed, may 
ſerve merely as a medium for the uſe of the 
element. To explain this idea, let us ſup- 
poſe ſuch indications to take place as require 
the introduction of a quantity of pure water 
into the ſyſtem, for ſome of the purpoſes al- 
ready mentioned, of opening very - minute 
veſſels, of diluting the fluids, or cleanſing the 
ſecretory glands. But in moſt, certainly ia 
many ſtomachs, the very volume of water 


chere required, would oppreſs the powers of 


that organ ; or a water of ſuch a temperature 
might create mawkiſhneſs' or fickneſs, ſo as 
to defeat our endeavours. At this moment, 
the ſpirit or vapour, and ſometimes even the - 
more ſolid particles, prevent this debilitating 
effect; and, by their mild agd friendly ſti- 
mulus, enable the ſtomach not only to retain, 


but alſo to convey into the habit, ſuch a pro- 


portion of element as may be agreeable to 


the rational and well-intended ideas of the 


preſcriber, 


CHAP. 
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CHYP. VII. 


oN DRINKING BUXTON WATER. 
HERE is much reaſon to believe that this 
Water was in uſe as a bath, long before 


it was taken as a medicine. Even at ſo, late 


a period as the time of Dr. Jones, it does not 
appear to have been taken internally : for in 
his work publiſhed. in the year 1572, he 
makes no mention of it in this reſpect; nor 
does he give the ſlighteſt direQion concern- 


ing it. By the writers who ſucceeded Dr. 


Jones, it is indeed mentioned as an interal 


medicine. Yet it is to be ſuppoſed, that the 


brick-wall, which is ſaid to have been re- 
maining in the year 1709, did incloſe the 
well called St. Ann's ; which place, it has 
been obſerved, was improved by fir Thothas 
Delves, and put into a neater and more con- 
venient form | for the purpoſe of drjoking the 
water, 

Perhaps the fat may, without much vie 
lence to truth, be thus ſtated. —Whenever the 
internal uſe of the water was preſcribed, ſuch 
a quantity was to be ſwallowed, as to render 
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any particular direction concerning it, fri- 

volous or abſurd. And it will hereafter be 
| obſerved, that in advice comparatively mo- 
dern, the mode of taking this water is ſuch 
as cannot be juſtifiably adviſed at the preſent 
day. Occaſionally much miſchief, and in 
general little benefit, would ariſe from ſuch'a 
practice; ſo that it may fairly be coneluded, 

that Buxton water, as a medicine, muſt fre- 
quently loſe reputation; and even, in ſome 
inſtances, prove poſitively miſchievous: 

But how ſoon, or how late ſo ever this 
water was incloſed for medicinal purpoſes, it 
was, from the earlieſt time, of moſt eſſential 
importance to the inhabitants of the village, as 
it {till continues to be at this day; being almoſt 
the only water now in uſe for culinary, and 
indeed for every domeſtic uſe. No wonder, 
then, if attention was paid to it at a very 
early period of it's hiſtory ; and that the ut- 
moſt care was taken to guard 1 it, as much as 
poſſible, from all impurities. 
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In the e of a work profeſſing to 
| ſpeak particularly on the uſe of Buxton 
water, it is no eaſy taſk to methodize and 
arrange thoſe diſorders which may indicate 
ſuch a medicine. If ſome of them be ſpe- 
_ cified, we may be enabled to judge of the 
propriety of it's uſe, and of it's probable 
effects in many other diſorders. 


In the firſt place, then, Buxton water muſt 
be eſteemed a very valuable medicine in cer- 
tain affections of the ſtomach and bowels; 
particularly in ſuch as ariſe from intem- 
Perance or debility. Theſe, with their con- 
comitant ſymptoms, as want of appetite, in- 
digeſtion, acidity, and flatulency, ſeldom fail 
to receive a ſpeedy and permanent relief. The 
firſt digeſtions improved, the chylopoietic or- 
gans recover their functions, and the conſtitu- 
tion is often recruited beyond expectation, and 
ſometimes almoſt beyond belief. In ull caſes, 
however, of this kind, it is prudent to begin 
| with the ſmalleſt quantity of the water, to 
| n aadvert 
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advert carefully to it's effects, and to regulate 
our conduct accordingly. To ſome patients, 
the addition of a ſpicy ſubſtance will be re- 
quiſite, in order to aſſiſt the natural ſtimulus 
of the water: but it is ſeldom that any thing 
more than a few drops of the tincture of 
cardamoms is neceſſary for this purpoſe. 
If the firſt attempts do not ſucceed, but the 
water ſhould appear to diſagree, the point 
ought by no means to be given up haſtily. 
In this ſituation a gentle emetie may probably 
be adminiſtered with advantage; at any rate, 
ſome warm aperient will generally be re- 
quired. It is not intended, however, to re- 
commend emetics, or purgatives indiſerimi- 
nately, and in general terms, by way of pre- 
paration for drinking this water. Preparation 
of any kind is ſeldom requiſite ; and in many 
writable caſes, ſuch as frequently occur in 
this place, ſtrong and ſtimulating purgatives 
are religiouſly to be avoided. What is meant, 
is, that in ſuch complaints as are now under 
conſideration, it is almoſt always proper to 
attend to the firſt paſſages; from which, . 
every thing which can act as a fomes, 
ought to be removed: particularly; as the 
ech, * the * water, are apt 
40 * to 
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to be more indolent, and more unequal to 
their office, than in. other ſituations. Here, 
unleſs ſome aperient is given, every endea- 


vour to correct morbid ſecretions, or to re- 


cover general ſtrength, will be vain, and futile 
at leaſt, if not directly prejudicial. 

In ſome inſtances, the water itſelf has a 
tendency to produce a diſcharge from the in- 
_ teſtines. Whether this effect ariſes from a 
reſtoration of tone, by opening a free paſſage 
to the viſceral ſecretions ; or by rendering the 
ſecretions themſelves more ſtimulant, is not 
very clear ; but ſuch is the fact. This flux, | 
if ſo it may be called, is almoſt without a 
ſingle exception attended with beneficial - 
effects; provided it be not checked, or im- 
properly treated. And as it is accompanied 


by no. unpleaſant ſymptoms; no pain, no 


ſenſe of debility, or faintneſs ; but, on the 
contrary, by an increaſe of ſtrength and 
/ ſpirits ; there is nothing to call for anxiety 
.or impatience, either in the reren or the 
patient. 


In habitual diarrheas, and in \ all ſuch dif- 


orders as denote a want of tone in the in- 


teſtines, this water will be found eminently 
uſeful, So alſo in many complaints ariſing 


from 
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from obſtructions in the viſcera, if not at- 
tended with obſtinate coſtiveneſs; and it may 
not be unneceſſary to repeat the direction, 
that in ſuch, a very ſmall quantity is to be 
taken at a time ; and even this qumMtity is to 
be carefully obſerved às to it's effects; other- 
wiſe, troubleſome, if not dangerous ſymp- 
toms, will inevitably be the conſequence. 

In ſuch diſorders of the ſtomach and 
| bowels as evidently ariſe from ſpaſm, the 
buſineſs of diſcharge is beſt conducted by in- 
jections; which, at the ſame time, have alſo 
the effect of fomentations. Such clyſters as 
are of the emollient kind, may be advan- 
tageouſly employed orice of twice a day. If 
the effect be not ſufficient, a little caſtor oil 
ſhould be taken occaſionally. And. here it 
may be obſerved, that, although the number 
and variety of opening medicines ie very 
great, the choice of them is ſometimes difh- 
cult, and requires a greater degree of caution 
than is generally imagined. - The inefficacy 
of ſome, the ſtimulant quality of others, and 
the debilitating effects of almoſt every medi- 
cine of this claſs, will be univerſally acknow- 
ledged. W 
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Having had frequent occaſion to mention 5 
aperients, and particularly ſuch as are of the 
mildeſt nature, it may be proper, in this 
place, to give a caution concerning lenitive 
electuary, in caſes where the uſe of Buxton 
water is indicated. For. much experience 


bas convinced me, chat it is diſpoſed to create 
very troubleſome ſymptoms, as acidity, flatu- 


lency, and ſometimes a conſiderable degree 
of pain in the ſtomach. Whether theſe com- 
plaints ariſe from the preparation itſelf, or 
from ſome adventitious cauſe, as it's being i in 
a ſtate of fermentation, it may be difficult, 
perhaps, to determine. But as the compoſi- 
tion has a ſtrong tendency to fermentation, 


| and eſpecially at that ſeaſon of the year when 


this place is moſt frequented, it is probable 
that this may be generally the reaſon. It is 
ſufficient to have obſerved the circumſtance 


in order to guard againſt the conſequences. 


SYSTEMATIC. writers have aſſigned twe 
cauſes as the original foundation of the gout ; 
a certain morbific matter at all times preſent 
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inthe e body; o ; Or a "diſcale of the whole confli«. . 
tution, particularly of the nerves, in. which, 
the firſt powers of the conſtitution are lodged. 
Which of theſe cauſes is the true and real 
foundation of this diſorder muſt be referred 
to the further inveſtigation of che learned: 
, fortunately | for mankind, the practice of me- 
dicine in gouty caſes ſeldom deren on any - 4 
theoretical reaſoning, Hy FE 01 
By ſome of it's warmeſt admirers, Buxton 
water has been eſteemed almoſt a. ſpecific i in 
the gout : many have ſuppoſed it capable of 
doing great ſervice in all ſuch. caſes. i in- 
diſcriminately. Truth and juſtice, however, 
demand a contradiction to ſuch unwarrantable 
notions; but they demand much more. In 
no complaints whatſoeyer, which have fallen | 
under my obſervation and experience, is 
greater caution required in the uſe of this 
water, than in the gout. The internal uſe of 
it in this diſeaſe, when evident marks of der 
bility 1 in_the conſtitution do not appear, is 
uſually. attended by many unpleaſant ſymp- 
toms ; ſuch, as wandering pains flying from 
limb to limb, with more or leſs redneſs in the 
part ſo _ MOMENTARILY affected, and ſome 
* of fever. Yet in theſe very caſes, it 
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frequently happens that the bath may be uſed, 
not only with ſafety, but with conſiderable 
advantage. In all ſuch ſituations, therefore, 
and they very often occur in this place, a 
nice and careful diſtinction of circumſtances 
is abſolutely required; and. this caution is 
likewiſe neceſfary for the ſatisfaction of the 
patietit ; whoſe mind 'is apt to be diſturbed 
by his preſent ſenſations ; and who is anxious 
to quit a place, where a medicine from which 
he had muck expectation has diſagreed, and 
where, of courſe, he expects only further 
diſappointment. 

In the gout, many diſorders of the ſtomach 
and bowels may be obſerved very fimilar to 
thoſe complaints which have been already 
mentioned. They are ſometimes the con- 
ſequence of a miſplaced or tepelled gout ; 
and in ſuch, Buxton water is often as bene- | 
ficial as in the other cafes. - 4 

Patients of this deſcription always require 
the addition of ſome aromatic'to the water; 
and the warmer aperients are here extremely 
uſeful ; indeed, without them, the relief is 
ſeldom correſpondent to our wiſhes. Emetics 
in theſe caſes, if at all juſtifiable, are to be 
— with extreme eee and a regard : 
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to che berdenber firuation immeiwely bas 
ou us. 

The gout has been nies ut: in and 
opinion unjuſtly, the opprobrium of phyſick. 
Of no diſorder to which the human frame is 
liable hays we a more exact, or a more 
maſterly dęſeription; in none is the treat- 
ment better adjuſted to the ſymptoms; nor can 


any thing be mars judiciouſly characterized 


than the diſtinction between the regular and 
che anomalous ſpecies of that complaint. Ic 


muſt, however, be admitted, that a cure ig 


not to be expected from any medicine in 


preſent uſe. And though, in ſome young and 


robuſt conftitutions, much of the fomes may 
be cut off hy regimeg and temperance, it is to 
be lamented, that, in many perſans, this me- 
thod is inadmiſſible. Too aften, it is to be 
feared, a certain degree of ſtimulus in diet is 
requiſite for the preyention ↄf internal at- 
tacks, and to give due energy to the duggiſh 
. ſprings of life and action. The appeal might. 
be made with much confidence to the ex- 


perience of every profeſſional man, or even 


to the obſervation of any intelligent patient, 
Provided his ſufferings would permit him, 
without prejudice, to attend to his own ſenſa- 
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Þ ons, It is, then, n no defect i in the art, if] it 
be found unequal to the feſtraint of the 

ſtrongeſt paſſions and propenſities to which 
bumari nature is expoſed. If, at an early 
period of life, theſe Paſſions have been in 
dulged fo far to admit of no control, no 
blame can fall upon 4 liberal and uſeful pro- 
feſſion, becauſe it finds itſelf under” heh ne- 
ty of yielding to long habits of luxury or 
perance. Too generally it is obliged 
ta accommodate all it's powers, and adapt it's 
mode of relief to preſent a ee and 
F eee b W 


10 b. retry to my „ aten. It has been al 
ready obſerved, that, in many gouty caſes at= 
tended with debility, Buxton water may be 
taken with much propriety, and frequently 
with good effect. This idea will be found 
particularly applicable to ſuch caſes of atonic | 
gout, as chiefly affect the ſtomach and bowels; 
and reſemble the diſorders of thoſe parts in 
the e manner heretofore deſcribed. nen 

The afflicted of this claſs, then, ought Fry | 
| * 85 himſelf þ- 8 the vain 1 75 7 of totally 
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eradicating a complaint by the uſe” of this 


water, or of any other medicine. Such vain 


expectations can be productive of vothing 


but mortification and diſappointment. But, 


if he will reſt contented with the moderate 
proſpect of rendering the gout more regular 


and mild in it's attacks, with longer and more 


perfect intermiſſions, ſuch reaſonable ſatis- 
faction will ſeldom be denied him from a 
proper and cautious uſe of Buxton water. 5 
However diſagreeable to my on wiſhes, 
as well as to long- received opinions, truth and 


much experience forbid me to ſpeak highly 


in praiſe of Buxton water in paralytic dif- 
orders; the frequency and increaſe of which 
are univerſally acknowledged and lamented, 


In the conduct of theſe patients, it muſt be 


allowed, that a careful attention, and preciſe 
diſcrimination of the original, as well as ſe- 
condary cauſes, ſo far as they can be ob 
tained, are indiſpenſably neceſſary, In many, 
either from the actual plenitude of the veſſels, 
or from the rarefaction of the blood, much 
increaſed by drinking this water, the diſ- 
poſition to ſtupor and heavineſs, ſuch. com- 


mon ſymptoms in pallies, is greatly aggra- 


80 Theſe are often the prognoftics of an 


G . im- 
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, . : . 3 
impending apoplexy; which, in ſame in- 
ſtances at leaſt, might have been prevented. 


And, beſides the dire& miſchief ariſing from 
the uſe of this water, it has alſo a tendency to 


| ſtimulate the appetite; ; a ſenſation too apt to 


be indulged; and when indulged, productive 
pf of conſequences obvious to the plaineſt un- 
2 derſtanding. When the ſtomach is in an 
over · loaded and diſtended Rate, it's muſcular 
powers, already weakened, become ſtill more 
unequal to the digeſtion of the aliment, 
whereby 1 the diſpoſition to danger is yet moxe 
increaſed, The afflited of this claſs ought, 
therefore, to be extremely cautious in this 
reſpect; any conſiderable quantity of food 
ought never to be taken at a ſingle meal, 
particularly in the evening, for reaſons which 
ſcarcely require an explanation. 

But if ſome paralytic diſorders ariſe from 
plenitude or rarefaction, there are alſo ſomę 
which proceed from a diminiſhed | or de- 
fective energy in the habit; and indeed arg 
attended with evident maſks of debility. In 


theſe, no danger can accrut from a prudent e 


uſe of this water: on the contrary, it's gentle 
ſtimulus may contribute to warm and in- 


| t the ſtomach, with which all the 


euſcles | 
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— of the body ſo wonderfully ſympa» 


thize. Here the addition of ſome aro- 
matic to the water is almoſt always re- 
quired; and perhaps æther may, in ſuch 
caſes, be ſomewhat of an appropriate medi- 
cine, while it anſwers at the ſame time every 


Purpoſe of the ſpicy tincture. The bowels - 


muſt on no account be neglected; as they 
uſually experience the ſame want of tone 


with the reſt of the body : for which reaſon, f 


the uſe of ſome warm aperient can ſeldom 
with propriety be omitted. And the former 
cautions reſpecting food are even in theſe 
caſes of debility to be carefully obſerved. © : 
| Having had occaſion to mention the ſym- 
pathy of the ſtomach with the muſcles of 
every part, I may be permitted to give a fa- 
miliar inſtance of it. When a perſon has 
undergone the extreme of labour, or fatigue 
of any kind, if a ſupply of any cordial be ex- 
hibited, long before it is poſſible for that 
cordial to take effect on the general cireula- 
tion, the muſcular powers of the body in ge- 
neral are wonderfully recovered,- and action, 
and even vigour, renewed through the whole 
frame, | 
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| Beſides theſe two ſpecies of palſy, | FRE 
h complaints of this nature are frequently ob- 
ſerved, ariſing from unnatural preſſure, or 


accident of ſome kind. But as ſuch have ge- 


nerally a relation to the bath, rather than to 


the. internal, uſe of this water, they will be 


more properly noticed in the men 


chapter. | ON: ? 
Nervous complaints, as they a are e called, in- 


Het clude ſuch a variety of diſorders, ariſe from 


; fuch a number of cauſes, and lead to ſo very 
extenſive a field for enquiry, that a detail of 
them cannot be expected in a work of this 
kind. The diſtinction between thoſe attended 
with fever, and thoſe which are free from it, 


' ought ever to be kept in view. This, and 


this only, can afford plain and ſatisfactory di- 


rxections for our conduct in the uſe of Buxton 


water. It is painful, however, to obſerve 
how. ſeldom this diſtinction is made in any 
ſituation: and as, without it, all our en- 
deavours are fruſtrated, no wonder if patients 
are induced, by negligence or want of judg- 
ment on our part, to fly for relief from one 
quack medicine to another, | 


Indolence 
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: Indolence, intemperance and rvexation 


have been aſſigned as general cauſes of the 
out: it is doubtful whether this will he 


. admitted; though, doubtleſs, they 


add to the frequency and violence of it's 
attacks. But there can be, no difficulty in 
acknowledging that they are the common 


ſources of nervous diſorders. For the two 


firſt, the remedy ſeems obvious, but is by no 
means ſo eaſy and practicable as may be 
imagined. Long babits of indolence and in- 
temperance make ſuch. a rapid progreſs, and 


gain ſo powerful an aſcendency by gratifica- 
tion and indulgence, as too often to counters 


act the endeavours of the moſt ſenſible ank 


moſt determined Perſons, . Great care 18: re- 

uired, therefore, in checking every diſpo- 
den of this kind i in the firſt inſtance, from 
what cauſe ſoever 1 it may ariſe ; ; and firmneſs 


„and reſolution in e the influence of 


habit. | ir 


N ' | #4 4 


Far be it from. me, Or any man, to Wille 
with the real and weighty afffictions which 
inevitably preſs on the checkered paſſage ob 


our lives. Of theſe, every human being, at: 


a certain period of life, muſt be ſuppoſed'tq; 
have received his are: they muſt and will 
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© be heard ; he who does not feel them muſt 
be more or leſs than man. The mind 
diſeaſed, the rooted ſorrow, the troubles of 
the brain; in theſe the patient, it is true, 
muſt miniſter to himſelf. Alas! he muſt 
long miniſter in vain. The lenient hand of 
time, the avocations of buſineſs, the ſym- 
pathy of friends, -and the conſolatory re- 
flections ariſing from ſuperior conſidera- 
tions, gradually afford that relief, of which, 


at the preſent moment, unhappy man almoſt 
deſpairs. 


It is in the leſs evils of life that men ought 


reſolutely to miniſter to themſelves. The 
minute and finifter events which daily per- 
plex and teaze us, are, upon examination, of 
ſo little moment, that they do not ſeem to 
call for that exertion of which the human 
mind, under ſuch circumſtances, is capable, 
They do, however, require it: and, unleſs 
men guard with circumſpection againſt their 
| Intruſion, and make a ſteady reſiſtance to their 
continual and importunate demands, they are 


certainly laying the foundation in their ] n 


minds for an endleſs ſupply of miſery and 
W-health/ = 
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There are ſome nervous complaints which 
appear to have had their origin, or at leaſt 
to have been much increaſed by a too liberal 
uſe of mercurial medicines. One affection 
of this kind is particularly to be obſerved, 
as conveying an unpleaſant, if not a tre- 
mendous appearance, A palpitation of the 
heart, if it proceeds from a diſtended, weak, 
or diſeaſed veſſel, does really preſent as in- 
timidating and frightful an idea, as the ima- 
gination can well form. But as it is a ſymp- 
tom often ariſing from great irritability of 
conſtitution, or from ſome ſtimulus remaining 
in the ſyſtem, much comfort accrues from the 
hope of it's originating from one or other 
of theſe conſiderations. In this, and indeed 
in many diſorders which have a relation to 
the nerves, either from the efficacy of the 
water, the peculiar air of the place, or ſome 
of the more indirect and collateral advan- 
tages attending it, few patients leave Buxton 
without being ſenſible of having received 
ſome conſiderable benefits. | 
Buxton water is frequently of uſe in ſcro- 
fulous diſorders, which are at this time 
eſteemed, and probably on good grounds, af 
feQions of the lymphatic ſyſtem principally, 


l By the ready introduction of the water | into 


i: tlio” 

. 
the fineſt veſſels; and by it's mild and 
friendly ſtimulus, it is certainly well adapted 
to theſe complaints. And as the cortex by 
no- Means interferes with it's uſe, but; on the 
contrary, contributes much to it's efficacy, it 
will be very proper to give it in ſome ſhape 
with the water. Though the ſubſtance is 
more powerful, yet, as the tincture or ex- 
tract is more convenient, one of them is pre- 
ferable. In ſuch caſes, the bath is a very 
eſſential objec, as will be obſerved i in another Y 

place. 

It may be neceſſary to add here, that, 
whatever fas been ſuggeſted concerning ſcro- 
fula has no relation to ſuch ſpecies of it as 
are attended with fever ; particularly ſuch as 

affect the cheſt, as is too frequently the 
. caſe. | | ** 
Ihe quantity of Buxton water to be taken 
at one time, as preſcribed by many writers, is 
too large; by ſome it is immenſe. We are 
gravely adviſed to take three pints in the 
forenoon, and a tolerable portion in the 
evening. But experience does not Juſtify 
the uſe of it in ſuch quantities, ſo far as 1 
know, in any caſe ; and in ſome, ſuch bold 
** advice 


- 
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2 advice: ſeems to threaten the moſt miſchievous 
conſequences. The beſt thing which ' can 


happen from large draughts, is a tendency to 


paſs off by the kidnies. But how ſeldom is 
ſuch an effect required? And, if it does not 


paſs x ſome ſuch manner, how many 
ſerious misfortunes is this water capable of 
producing ? 

In common, two glaſſes, each of the fize of 
a third part of a pint, are as much as ought 
to be drank before breakfaſt, at the diſtance 
of forty minutes between each: and one or 
two of the ſame glaſſes between breakfaſt and 
dinner will be quite ſufficient. And indeed, 


whether it is meant to ſtrengthen the ſto- 
mach, to correct or reſtore the ſecretions, or 
to be introduced into the moſt minute parts | 
of the habit, theory and practice will here 
perfectly coincide. The inſtances, therefore, 


in which a large quantity of the water can 
be adviſable, are rare, and form very few ex- 
ceptions to the general rule which has been 
laid down. 2 


In nephritic and calculous patients, a des. 


viation may ſometimgs be properly enough . 
made from theſe directions; for in them, the 8 


very weight and preſſure of ſuch a fluid, when * 
4 applied 


* 


* 4 


phitic air contained in it ; for of this it con- 
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applied to the urinary paſſages, may poſſibly 
be attended with advantage ; and it is a fact, 
that many ſuch patients do find great relief. 
Yet, as the parts are very liable to ſpaſmodic 
conſtrictions, a conſiderable degree of judg- 
ment is required, in order to diſtinguiſh, in 
ſome meaſure, the real cauſe of the com- 
plaint: otherwiſe, by enlarging the doſe, an 
additional force will be given to a ſtimulus 
already too great; and an aggravation of the 


5 nptoms muſt inevitably follow. In many, 
and particularly in caſes of this deſcription, 


æther is very properly adminiſtered with the -- 
water. 1 & 

On much reflection concerning the uſe of 
Buxton water in nephritic complaints, I have 
been often at a loſs to account for the benefits 


= many patients have received from it. 


"cannot be aſcribed to the fixed or me- 


tains leſs, as has been repeatedly obſerved, 
than many common ſprings. Can it be ſup- 
poſed to proceed from the diſpoſition it has 
to correct acidity in the ſirſt paſſages hich, 
according to the opinion of an ingenious, | 
though anonymous writer, is the means of 
preventing many cauſes of irritation from 
: FT | arriving 
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arriving at the kidnies. The relief is too 


ſudden to be attributed to an alteration, 


which, in the nature of it, muſt be gradual. 


and progreſſive. Poſſibly it may be owing 
ſimply to the effect of quantity in a fluid 
friendly to the conſtitution, and particularly 
diſpoſed to waſh away ſome particles of 


matter inimical ET to the urinary ſe- 


cretions. 
Whatever may be the deductions of theory 


from the analyſis of Buxton water; or hat- 


ſoever weak and idle notions may be enter- 


tained concerning it, which ariſe from it's 


want of taſte or flavour ; certain it is, from 
all manner of experience, that, in feveriſh and 


inflammatory complaints, it is fund ex- 
tremely prejudicial. Indeed, it's active pro- 
perties are ſuch, that young perſons in the 


higheſt health ſeldom drink it with impunity; 
and as they are not apt to be cautious on 
ſuch occaſions, they ought always to be re- 


minded by their friends, and put upon _ 


guard as to the uſe of it. 
In all approaches to hectic diſorders, this 
water ought to be religiouſly avoided. Even 


in the apparent ſtate of convaleſcence from 


the "INE abſceſs, . either from it's own 
I-77 alive 
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active qualities, or the unfriendly.air of the 
country, the moſt careful trial of it can hardly 
be made without danger of aggravating the - 
miſchief. And in that frequent, treacherous, 
and cruel ſpecies of hectic ariſing from tu- 
bercles, it is ſcarcely poſſible to drink it with 
any kind of ſafety. For, excluſive of it's 
noxious effects in diſeaſes of the cheſt, the 
ſtate of the tubercles is ſo continually chang” 
ing from indolence to inflammation, and 
thence to ſuppuration, that if the exhibition 
of the water might at one time be ſuppoſed 
innocent, or. even proper ; at another, and 
perhaps a very ſhort period, it muſt prove 
irritating, and attended with palpably bad 
effects. 

From every ching which has been ſaid on 
this ſubje&, it will eaſily be collected, and 
indeed cannot, have eſcaped the notice of 
every, reader, that chronic diſprders are thoſe 
for which Buxton water has any pretenſions 
to. be. celebrated. Theſe, in general, only. 
admit of relief by the ſlow and gradual ope- 
ration of ſuch medicines as are called altera- 
tive; ſuch as act by inducing an almoſt im- 
perceptible change in the conſtitution z, of 
| "un therefore, requiring time and perſe-. 


verance. 


\ 
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verance. of this kind is the water now 
under conſideration. 

From the obſervations which have been 
now made on Buxton water, joined to fair 
analogical reaſoning, concluſions may be 
drawn as to the rational uſe of it in ſeveral 
diſorders which have not been particularly 
enumerated. 

The intention of this work is by no means 
to prevent or preclude the neceſſity of proper 
advice; but principally to afford ſome degree 
of ſatisfaction to profeſſional perſons at a 
diſtance, by which they may be enabled to' 
form ſome judgment as to the propriety of a 
medicine they may be diſpoſed to recom- 
mend, 

If this has been done with good effect by | 
the information herein contained, the do- 
meſtic phyſician, as better acquainted with 
the particulars of his patient's caſe, will be 
rendered a more competent judge of the ad- 
vantages to be expected from this water, than 
any ſtranger poflibly can be. The afflicted 
alſo will have the unſpeakable comfort of 
uſing a medicine by the advice of a friendly 

and well-informed neighbour. 
H 2 Before 
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Before this part of the ſubject is concluded, 
it is highly neceſſary to take notice of a cir- 
cumſtance of ſome conſequence to perſons re- 
ſorting to Buxton, whether invalids, or other- 
wiſe. 
St. Ann's well, with it's pump, is ſo con- 
tiguous to the creſcent, as well as to the hall, 
and 1s, indeed, ſo very convenient to the 
whole village, that it is difficult to prevent 
the ſervants from bringing this medicinal 
water to the table, as well as from uſing it 
for every culinary purpoſe. Now it is ad- 
mitted that no great change is produced by 
the loſs of it's warmth ; but, at all events, 
much of it's effect is ſtill remaining. That 
ſpirit, or vapour, which is not diſſipated in 
.a. boiling heat, is doubtlefs left only in a ſtate 
of compreſſion. It readily then becomes.di- 
latable; and, when put into action by the 
warmth of the body, may be capable of pro- 
ducing great miſchief. A water ſo impreg- 
nated, and whoſe conſtituent parts are de- 
tached with ſo much difficulty, cannot with 
ſafety be employed for general purpoſes, — 
There i is, beſides, am abſurdity in the practice, 


and ſomething diſſonant from every idea of 
A | pro- 
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propriety in the inhabitants of the place. 
For, if a medicinal water, as they ſuppoſe it 
to be, can be taken with impunity in the moſt 
unreſtrained, and moſt unqualified manner, 
it is ſcarcely poſſible to conceive that the 
powers of ſuch a water can be equal in any 
degree to thoſe virtues, with an opinion of 
which it is ſo much their intereſt to impreſs 
all mankind. pt 

For the chymiſtry of Dr. Short, it may be 
neceſſary to make, at this time, a conſiderable 
allowance: -but his directions for the uſe of 
Buxton water are drawn from much expe- 
rience ; and they are delivered in ſo appoſite 
and ſo expreſſive a form, that this part of the 
ſubject may be properly concluded in his 
own words : 

« If, by drinking large quantities of this 
water, we load and pall the veſſels, ſo that 
they are not able to throw it off by perſpira- 
tion, or ſome of the emunCtories, by ſuch 
ſtupidity, and not by any fault in the water, 
we expoſe ourſelves to many dangers, 

« Since, even in a healthy ſtate, exerciſe is 
neceſlary for the purpoſes of digeſtion, circu- 
lation, nutrition, ſecretion and evacuation, 

| 4. | it 
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it is particularly required, during the uſe of 
this water, that the additional quantity of 
fluid may not remain a ſluggiſh and oppreſlive 


—toad in the body. 


e As the weight and motion of the blood 

are increaſed, and the blood itſelf rarefied by 
drinking this water, our exerciſe ſhould not 
be too violent. Neither ſhould it be uſed but 
at a time when the ſecreting veſſels are emp- 
tieſt and moſt paſſable. The proper time, 
therefore, 1s in the morning, when the veſſels 


are expanded and relaxed by the night's 


reſt, which has alſo thrown off many ſuper- 
fluities, and, in particular, has unloaded the 
veſſels on the ſurface of the body. 

“ Since the ſecretions depend ſo much on 
a proportionate dimmution of the ſuperfluous 
juices, the appetite ought not to be indulged 
either with improper food, or too great a 
yariety of it ; eſpecially at night, when the 
active voluntary faculties are, or ought to be, 
in a paſſive and relaxed ſtate. 
If reſt be neceſſary for the due mixture 
of the fluids, for the appoſition of nutritious 
particles, and for the evacuation of ſuper- 


fluities, as well as for the invigoration of the 
whole 
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whole ſyſtem, then ſuch as have occaſion for, 

and expect relief from theſe waters, ſhould 
not be tempted, on any account, to invert the 
order of nature, by turning night into day, 
and day into night.” 


ww 
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CHAP. VIII. 
ON BATHING. 


\UXTON water is of ſo peculiar and 
happy a temperature, that it may be 
uſed either as a moderately warm, or as a 
gentle cold bath : for it has been repeatedly 
obſerved, that the heat of it is by Farenheit's 
thermometer 82 degrees, and the heat of the 
blood 98. Many and various benefits, there- 
fore, may be derived from it in each of theſe 
reſpects; but the preſent object is to regard 
it principally as a tepid bath: and, from 
whatever cauſe ariſing, whether from tem- 
perature, it's conſtituent parts, or both, ex- 
perience will juſtify a very pleaſing account 
of it's effects; which being often immediate, 
obvious, and diſtin, the enquiry will be at- 
tended with a conſiderable degree of ſatis- 
ion. | 
Though in an addreſs to- profeſſional per- 
ſons in general it may not be neceſlary, there 
can be no impropriety in attempting to ex- 
plain the manner in which great changes may 


be 
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be made in the ſyſtem, and great benefits re- 
ceived from a bath of the temperature here 
deſcribed. 

In the firſt place, on plunging into the 
water, a certain ſhock is received, the im- 
preſſion of which is more or leſs powerful in 
proportion to the difference of temperature. 
By this force the blood is driven back from 
all the ſmall veſſels on the ſurface of the 
body, and impelled upon thoſe which are 
deeper and more internally ſeated. . The laſt, 
of courſe, become over-loaded, and muſt con- 
tinue ſo, as long as the contraction of the 
former ſhall remain. But, in a conſtitution 
of common ſtrength, the ſhock is almoſt in- 
ſtantaneouſly overcome by the powerful exer- 
tions of the heart, and large internal veſſels, 
which drive back the blood into the ſmaller 
canals. Now the ſkin becomes ſofter, the ab- 
ſorbents are called into action, and imbibe 
the water; while, at the ſame time, the ex- 
halents perſpire their contents. A moſt agreey 
able glow, and ſenſation of warmth is then 
perceived. The water abſorbed by the lym- 
phatics becomes mixed with the blood, and 
other juices of the body; and this with the 
advantage of requiring no labour from the di- 
| | e 
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 geſlive-organs: a point of no fraall confe- 
quence in many conſtitutions. 


By this relaxation of the ſkin and muſcles 
externally ſeated, the pores are expanded, the 
fuids in the capillaries, or fine veſſels on the 
furface, are rendered thinner, their motion 
becomes more free, and the perſpiration, of 
courſe, is conſiderably promoted. 

It has been doubted whether any con- 
ſiderable quantity of water be imbibed during 
the operation, becauſe little, if any addition 
of weight is perceived in the body after 
bathing, But perhaps this circumſtance may 
be accounted for by the. temporary increaſe 
of perſpiration; which may reaſonably enough 
be ſuppoſed to bear a certain proportion to 
the quantity of water abſorbed. 

By the uſe, then, of ſuch a bath as this 
of Buxton, many advantages may be derived. 
The ſolids receive a moderate ſtimulus, which, 
for a ſhort time, increaſes their action without 
diminiſhing their powers. They are ſoftened, 
moiſtened, dilated, agitated and ſtrengthened. 
The motion alſo of the fluids is accelerated; 
and by the diluting, as well as rarefying effects 
of this water, they are attenuated, and fitted 

ne for n their proper chan- 
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nels, or for evacuation; advantages which 
are greatly aſſiſted by the enlargement of their 
canals. They become then better adapted to 
the neceſſary and due functions of the body; 
or are prepared for removal from the habit, 
either by inſenſible perſpiration, or the other 
emunctories provided for their diſcharge. 

« When the actions of the body, ſays Dr, 
Jones, be depraved, diminiſhed, or aboliſhed 
by diſtemperatures not mortal, nothing more 
ſafely, nothing more aptly, nothing more de- 
licately reduceth them to their priſtine activi- 
ty, than the dulce or delectable baths or wells 
of Buckſtones. Buckſtone baths have not 
the fourth part of the heat of the bath of 
Bathes, being only as if a quart of boiling 


water were commixed with a gallon of cold 


water ; but Bathe is, as if to a gallon. of 
ſeething water were put a quart of cold 
water. For this reaſon, it attracteth and diſ- 
ſolveth more ſpeedily, but Buckſtones more 
ſweetly, more delicately, more finely, more 
daintily, and more temperately, not bringing 
half ſo many accidents as Bathe ; but in pro- 
ceſs of time, very effectually for many in- 
firmities, moſt commodiouſly reſtraining un- 
natural Mchorges, and ſtrengthening the 
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feeble members, aſſiſting the animal, natural, 
and vital faculties, diſperſing opilacions, and 
qualifying griefs.” 


— 


| In many diforders of the ſtomach and 

bowels, whether proceeding from ſpaſmodic 
affection, or obſtruction, or both, Buxton 
water is often of great ſervice ; even in many 
which do not properly admit of it's internal 
uſe. Complaints of this kind are uſually at- 
tended with pain, fulneſs, hardneſs, tenſion 
and conſtriction of the part; and often with 
ſome degree of fever. Such ſymptoms ne- 
ceſſarily forbid the drinking of the water; yet 
even here the bath may be uſed with con- 
fidence, unleſs ſome obvious and poſitively 
bad effects appear to ariſe from it. 

The uſe of the bath will, however, in all 
ſuch caſes, be much aſſiſted by ſome appro- 
priate medicine. The neutral ſalts will often 
be found beneficial ; and contribute much to 

the relief of patients in this ſituation. Should 
they diſagree, or prove ineffectual, ſome mild 
purgative will be required. Soap and rhu- 
We _ ſenna, or caſtor oil, will be then 
N | : indif 
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indiſpenſably neceſſary. Clyſters alſo ſhould _ 
not be negleQed, as being of eſſential uſe in 
a variety of reſpects. And, during the time 
of bathing, friction of the abdomen with the 
hand will not be found trifling or uſeleſs : at 
other times, advantage may be received from 
employing a flannel, or bruſh, for the ſame 
purpoſe. | 
In ſuch ſituations, the pump, ſo far from 
anſwering any beneficial purpoſe, never fails 
to ſtimulate and increaſe the ſymptoms ; if it 
be at all admiſſible, it is at the concluſion or 
end of bathing, when the fever and ob- 
ſtructions have been removed. At this time, 
the cold bath is generally indicated. And it 
is one of the peculiar advantages of Buxton, 
that it is in our power to give that preciſe 
ſhock which the particular circumſtances ſeem 
to demand. If that period of the complaint 
be demanded which requires the uſe of tonics, 
it is when the ſtools, after being clay-coloured 
or white, have recovered their natural ap- 
pearance ; and when the urine, before clear 
and high - coloured, is found to depoſit a 
reddiſh ſediment. Theſe changes, joined to 
the ceſſation of pain and fever, may be 
eſteemed deciſive of the advantages already 
obtained; 
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obtained; and afford, at the ſame time, a 
direction as to the meaſures” now to be 
_ purſued, | 

The morning has been generally, almoſt 
indeed univerſally and indiſcriminately, re- 
commended as the moſt favourable time for 
bathing ; but, in my opinion, very injudi- 
ciouſly. In diſorders of the ſtomach and bowels 
it is particularly improper. For, as in ſuch it 
is often adviſable to continue in the bath for 
a conſiderable time, the patient is hereby 
expoſed to many inconveniences. The effects 
of a tepid bath on the ſkin have been alteady 

_ obſerved; and they are really ſuch as, in this 
cold and inhoſpitable climate, to confine the 
patients within the houſe for the remainder 
of the' day. Hence they are precluded from, 
any benefits ariſing from the open air, and 
from that eaſy, gentle exerciſe, which, and 
Which only they can well bear. 

Breakfaſt is, or ought to be, a light meal, 
eaſily digeſted. And while, on the one hand, 
it gives no permanent fulneſs to the veſſels, 
on the other hand, it contributes ſomewhat to 
fortify the ſyſtem, and to render the patient 
more equal to an operation, which to ſome 
is terrifying,” and to many fatiguing for the- 
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moment. There is nothing in it which can 

poſſibly contradict any other rational indica» 

tion; while, at the ſame time, it admits of 

© every advantage arifing from air, exerciſe, or 

ſociety, 

As a general rule, therefore, * hl | 

the time between breakfaſt and dinner ſeems 

1 the moſt proper for bathing: but this is to 

be underſtood as relating to the tepid bath. 

The preſcribed or uſual exereiſe is to he taken 

before the bath. Yet, though this is the 

uſual time, if the earlier part of the morning 
will permit, it is always good huſbandry, par- 13 

ticularly in a country ſo liable to ſtorms, to 

avail ourſelves of the opportunity. 

| Breakfaſt, exerciſe, and the bath, will be 

ſufficient employment till dinner; after which 

the bather is ſcarcely expoſed to any degree of 

miſchief; ſo that he gains every advantage 

ftrom this time of going into the water, and 

avoids every thing 2 may be dangerous 

or diſagreeable. 

It will be proper, however, to obſerve, that 

if it be neceſſary to drink the water during the 

uſe of the bath, the bath muſt be uſed rather 

ſooner in the forenoon, that a glaſs may be 

taken an hour before dinner. For it may 

be re l ""M be 
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be laid down as a general rule, without ex- 


ception, that in no caſe is the water to be 


taken immediately before bathing, which, 


however abſurd, is notwithſtanding a com- 
mon practice. The leaſt conſideration on the 
conſequences of filling the veſſels at ſuch a 
time, with the rarefaQtion ariſing from the 
particular compoſition of the water, muſt 
render. every argument on this head ſuper- 
fluous and unneceſſary. 

In many complaints, of the kidnies and 
urinary paſſages, where no calculus is actually 


formed, or any ulceration taken place, the 


frequent and long-continued uſe of the bath 
will generally be found pleaſant, as well as 


- * beneficial. Many of theſe require the internal 


uſe of the water together with the bath. In 
ſpaſmodic affections of theſe parts, bathing 
ſhould ſeem a very rational medicine; but, 
from ſome cauſe not ſo obvious, it is not 
unuſual to meet with diſappointment in this 


flattering expectation. Perhaps the deep ſitua- 


tion of the muſcles affected, or perhaps the 
want of a ſufficient degree of warmth in the 


water, may have been the cauſe of this diſap- 


pointment. In ſome inſtances, poſſibly, the 


ſpaſm may have been increaſed by the ad- 
ditional 
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ditional preſſure, and conſequent irritation uf 
the water. It ſeems proper to take notice of 
a circumſtance which has occurted in the 
caſe of ſeveral intelligent and attentive per- 


ſons, in order to guard medical men againſt 


violent promiſes, and their patients againſt 
ſanguine expectations, which not ſeldom end 
in diſſatisfaction and diſguſt. 


WHATEVER objections may be made from 
experience to the internal uſe of Buxton 


water in gouty caſes, very few inſtances occur. 


of any miſchief ariſing from the bath under 
any circumſtances whatever of that diſorder. 


This appears particularly fortunate, and al- 
moſt aſtoniſhing, conſidering the great dif- _ 


parity between the temperature of this water 


and of the blood, and the extreme boldneſs 


with which it is ſometimes preſcribed ; par- 
ticularly when it is conſidered that the heat 
of the blood muſt be unavoidably increaſed 
by pain, and by the ſymptomatic fever uſually 
attending. But, though the practice has not 
been followed by any bad effects hitherto 
Ns 8 known 
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known, it is by no means juſtifiable ; as it 
muſt be liable to miſchievous conſequences, 


however they may be concealed by caution 
and cunning, which, it is preſumed, are 
never wanting in ſuch places of reſort. Neither 
can there be a neceſſity for running any kind 
of riſk, For the pain and fever commonly 
abate in a ſhort ſpace of time, when bathing 
may be uſed with propriety; and ſurely 
with infinitely more ſatisfaction, both to the 
phyſician and the patient. 

In moſt caſes of the gout, where the bath 
is adviſable, the uſe of it may be as frequent 
and as long continued as may be agree- 
able to the patients themſelves; guarding 


them only againſt that, ſenſe of fatigue or 


faintneſs which is the conſequence of ſtaying 
tbo long in the water. Few will bear to re- 
main in the bath for more than forty minutes; 
and the moſt frequent means never more than 
daily bathing. 

For the reaſons before :ſſigned, the hour of 
bathing, for gouty patients, ſhould be be- 
tween breakfaſt and dinner in general; but, 
in ſome caſes, the evening will be preferable; 
taking afterwards a light ſupper, with a little 
wine, if the conſtitution and former habits of 

living 
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living require it; The frictions heretofore 
recommended, both in and out of the bath, 
are in the gout extremely beneficial, both in 
reſolving impacted juices in the ſheaths of 
the tendons, and the aponeuroſes. of the 
muſcles, and alſo in reſtoring their tone and 
action. Theſe exertions ſerve ſo powerfully 
to aſſiſt and ſecond the advantages to be ob- 
tained from bathing, that they ought never to 
be omitted; not even when the infarctions 
are ſo inſpiſſated as to appear almoſt: offified.; 
for in ſuch, the friction is not attended with 
any degree of pain; and the benefit is often 
more conſiderable than might have been ex- 
pected. 1 
The objections which have been made to 
the early and indiſcriminate uſe of the pump, 
will apply yet more forcibly in gouty pa- 
tients. When the veſſels have been ſoftened, 
moiſtened, and rendered more. pervious by 
the liberal uſe of the bath, when the viſcid 
fluids, have been attenuated, reſolved, and 
fitted for circulation, then, and not before, the 
parts may be urged to recover their former 
energy and powers. At ſuch a time the pump 
comes very properly in aid of other rational 
endeavoyrs. The cold bath alſo, or at leaſt 
| | 12 the 
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the more gentle ſhock of this water, will con- 


tribute much, in this convaleſcent ſtate, to 


the recovery of general, as well as local 


ſtrength. 
Very nice diſtinckions between hs gout 


and rheumatiſm will ſcarcely be expected in 


a work of this nature. Due attention to the 


"conſtitution of the patient, to antecedent and 


prediſpoſing cauſes, to the returns of the com- 


plaint, and the ſeat of the pain, will enable 


us, with tolerable preciſion, to make juſt 
been between Wem. In either | caſe, 


during the Rate of inflammation, drinking 


the water is carefully to be avoided : and, 
when the different temperatures of the water 


and the blood are conſidered, it may be 


reaſonably ſuppoſed, that there are ſeaſons 
when the bath ought not to be uſed. In 
much pain, attended wih inflammation and 
fever, great caution is required; and inſtances 
are not wanting, of very ſerious and palpably 


bad effects produced by the bath, under eir- 
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Tux acute rheumatiſm, for it is univerſally 
known there are two ſpecies of this diſorder, 
requires, for the moſt part, general or to- 
pical bleedings, together with a cooling, di- 
luting regimen ; and medicines adapted to 
the ſame intentions. It is evident, theref 
that, in this caſe, medical aſſiſtance is indi 
penſably neceſſary. It has, however, often 
occurred to my apprehenſion, that the abſti- 
nent method recommended by Sydenham is 
leſs liable to objection than any other; and, 
upon trial, will be attended with W 
good effects. 

The other kind of e is very b 
perly termed the chronic, as haraſſing the pa- 
tient often for a long time. This frequently 
ſucceeds to the acute, after the inflammatory : 
ſymptoms have ſubſided ; particularly where 
the evacuations, during that ſtate, have been 
too large, or too long continued. It may 
affect any of the joints, but uſually falls upon 
the vertebræ of the loins, or on the hip: in 
the former caſe it is called the lumbago ; 2 in 
the later, the ſciatica, 
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The chronic rheumatiſm is ſuppoſed to 
| have it's origin from a weakneſs and want of 
tone in the blood veſſels, and muſcles of the 
part affected; conſequently it requires a to- 
tally different mode of conduct from the in- 
flammatory. And as it is always attended 
with more or leſs of rigidity and contraction, 
our attempts muſt be directed both to the re- 
Noration of the powers, and the activity of 
the parts concerned. 
It is poſſible that there may be caſes com- 
poſed of both theſe ſpecies of rheumatiſm; 
Auch muſt of courſe demand a more varied 
method of relief, depending much on the 
preſent circumſtances: In theſe, this bath 
'ſhould ſeem to promiſe. ſome peculiar advan- 
. | a 
But caſes will occur in which this bath, 
joined to every other rational medicine, 
proves unſucceſsful. Pains in the hip may 


ſſometimes be obſerved which defeat all our 


endeavours, and in which every attempt to 
give! relief is found totally ineffectual. Here 
a ſuſpicion will naturally ariſe, that, from 
ſome accident, or ſome unknown cauſe, mat- 
ter has been formed in the neighbourhood of 
the Joint. Under ſuch circumſtances, by ob- 
er | 9 ſtinately 
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ſtinately perſevering in the bath, we add to 
the diſtreſs of the patient, and at the ſame 
time bring diſcredit in munen 
dicine. ni N 

Even in caſes where no matter | Wis . 


formed, but a large diſtenſion of the veſſels 
has appeared, together with more or leſs of 


an extravaſation of their ordinary contents, 


bathing, ſo far as my experience goes, has 
anſwered no other purpoſe than to fatigue 
the patient, and, by irritating the part, to 
prevent or weaken the powers of abſorption. 
By ſuch ill- judged attempts the complaint is 
rendered more obſtinate; and that relief 
which might have been produced by happier 
and more gentle means, is fruſtyated by the” 

very violence of our own intentions. n 


1 1 - , - - 


IT is a common obſervation, that the 
chronic pains remaining after a fit of the 
gout or rheumatiſm are, for a few days, in- 
creaſed by the uſe of Buxton bath. Dr. 
Hunter endeavours to account for this, by 
ſuppoſing that the impatted fluids which ob- 
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ſtructed the ſmall veſſels in the muſcular and 
tendlinous parts of the body are attenuated, 
and abſorbed into the habit. Perhaps in 
ſome inſtances, and to a certain degree, the 
reaſoning may hold good; and the fact is 
ſometimes undoubtedly as is here repreſented. 
But the inhabitants of the place, and it is pre- 
ſumed that in all ſuch places they are not de- 
ficient in this kind of {kill, are apt to avail 
; themſelves of this circumſtance ; and, by con- 
vertiag it into a general rule, to protract the 
expectation of the afflicted for fo long a time 
as he may chuſe to ſtay. The triek is carried 
ſometimes ſo far, as to aſſure the ſick, with 
a tolerable degeee of confidence, that the in- 
creaſe of pain is a good ſymptom ; and 
they are not, to expect any eſſential benefit 


from the bath till their return home. 
| pi | 


OE TH. {_reſpett to paralytic e un- 
happily at this time ſo prevalent, having been 
explicit in a former part of this work as to 
the internal uſe of Buxton water, little re- 
Tha be be aid on this head. But as palſies 
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proceed from ſuch a variety of cauſes, and 
affect parts ſo very diſtin, any general di- 
region muſt be abſurd or impracticable. 
Some attack particular muſcles only, ſome 
the whole limb; others one {ide of the body, 
or the whole frame; ſome ariſe from violent, 
or accidental cauſes; ſome from partial de- 
bility, or from a ſtimulus or preſſure on the 
brain. In caſes where the affection is partial, 
and confined to the limbs, there is reaſon to 
ſuppoſe that Buxton water, as a bath, is ca- 
pable of doing eſſential ſervice, Theſe re- 
quire alſo, with the uſe of the bath, many 
collateral and correſponding aids, both ex- 
ternal and internal. But ſurely nothing can 
be more improper than to give particular di- 
rections for the conduct of thofe whoſe caſes 
differ ſo materially ; and whoſe ſituation, if 
not, as is too often the caſe, deplorable, is 
always ſuch as to require the greateſt pre- 
ciſion and vigilance on he part of the 
phyſician. 

In the courſe of many years ne I 
have had occaſion to obſerve nice and- able 
diſtinctions from ſome profeſſional men in 
theſe complaints. As might be expected, 
they have proceeded from men of great abili- 
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ties, and deſervedly high in the public eſtima- 


tion. But in general, and it is a point 


greatly to be lamented, patients of this de- 
ſeription come to Buxton with very lax and 
vague advice, and unguarded in every ſenſe 
of the word. Too oſten they come to the 
place without any advice at all. The majority 
ſeem entirely ignorant of their own perilous 
ſituation; ſome viſiting the place under the 
notion of ſuffering from a rheumatic com- 
plaint, and many from that particular reſtleſſ- 
neſs ſo obſervable in a diſorders. 


5 


Maxv diſeaſes of the ſkin appear to re- 
ceive conſiderable benefit from this bath. 
Theſe, though on a ſuperficial obſervation 
they ſeem trifling and of no great conſe- 
quence, frequently elude the moſt ſkilful 2nd 
moſt powerful endeavours. 

Before I proceed further on this ita 
complaint, I may be permitted to take notice 
of an obſervation to be found in a treatiſe 
on the waters of Bareges. The body im- 


merſed in that water, ſays the writer, feels 
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as if it were rubbed with pomatum or cream: 
and this circumſtance, among others, is ad- 
duced to prove the preſence of a balſam in 
the water. But, aſſuredly, this is a ſenſation 
by no means peculiar to the waters of Bareges; 
for it is almoſt univerſally remarked by the 
bathers at Buxton. The effect has nothing 
to do with any balſam in this latter place; 
but proceeds ſimply from a large quantity of 
it's peculiar air or vapour attaching itſelf to 
the ſkin, before it has riſen high enough to 
mix with the common air of the bathing- 
room. 

It is admitted that no complaints of the 
ſyſtem are leſs underſtood than thoſe of the 
ſkin. Their appearances are ſo various, and 
the deſcription of them in books ſo confuſed 
and indiſtinct, that ſcarcely any thing ſatis- 
factory can be collected concerning them. 
Many ingenious attempts have been made to 
inveſtigate the nature of them; but at pre- 
ſent there is no part of medical practice which 
is more defective. 

It ſhould ſeem as if two e were 
committed in the theory reſpecting theſe diſ- 
caſes; and that theſe errors lead to diſap- 
pointment in practice. The ſyſtematic writers 
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on ſurgery are deſirous of reducing them to 
. ſingle cauſe, and to ſuppoſe them local only. 
The indications of phyſicians proceed upon 
the notion of ſome unknown indiſpoſition of 
the fluids; or, from ſome general derange- 
ment of the ſolid parts of the body. But, 
though in many inſtances the cutis is the 
only part of the ſyſtem affected; and thoſe 
affections yield to well- directed external ap- 
plications; yet every candid practitioner muſt 
confeſs that he has met with many caſes 
| which have baffled all ſuch endeavours. Many 
inſtances will occur to his recollection, where 
obvious advantages have been received by his 
own patients, from powerful medicines in 
the hands of ſelfiſh and cunning men. On 
the other hand, it muſt be acknowledged that 
-patients have been frequently haraſſed, and 
ſometimes eſſentially injured by the long- 
continued exhibition of violent medicines ; 
hen ſuch complaints have given "way. to 
mild external applications. 

It cannot be ſuppoſed conſiſtent with tlie 
intention of this eſſay, to enter into a minute 
detail of cutaneous diſorders, with their va- 
neus ſymptoms. It muſt of neceſſity be an 
. * with much Wan with- 
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out affording any practical concluſions,— 
Omitting, therefore, no rational internal me- 
dicine (for in few of theſe caſes it is proper 
to drink the water) the directions concerning 
the bath muſt depend on preſent circum- 
ſtances. For the different aſpect of the com- 
plaint at different times creates an abſolute 
neceſſity for deviating from any general rule. 
Sometimes the eruptions are in a ſtate of in- 
flammation, when the bath certainly aggra- 
vates the miſchief: ſometimes, When the 
parts are in a more quieſcent ſtate, it contri- 
butes greatly to the eaſe and comfort of the 
aflited. At all times, when it can be uſed 
with propriety, by waſhing off impurities, 
and promoting the perſpiration of the whole 
body, as well as of the particular part af- 
feed, it contributes conſiderably to the cure 
of almoſt all ſuch diſorders. And it is ſome- 
what ſingular, that writers the moſt devoted 
to the doctrine of locality adviſe, in che | 
ſtrongeſt manner, every means to promote 
general as well as local perſpiration : aſſigning 
ſubſtantial and well-founded reaſons for an 
advice, which, the more it is examined, the 
more ſatisfactory it will appear to eveyy 
candid and experienced mind, 

2 K 
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- te, in the courſe of theſe obſervations, the 
writer has been able, with ſome degree of pre- 
/ cifton, to accommodate the general principles 
of bathing to the uſe of Buxton bath in par- 
WR. ia and circumſtances, he preſumes 
is all which can reaſonably be expected. 
* has endeavoured, and he truſts with ſome 
kind of accuracy, faithfully at leaſt, to pre- 
vent any conſiderable miſtakes which may {0 
ariſe in future, from the recommendation of 
the water : at the ſame time he hopes that he 
bas promoted and extended the knowledge of 
a ſafe, a pleaſant and an effectual remedy on 
many. occaſions. Such were his real and 
principal objects; meaning, from a principle 
of duty, to give the reſult of his experience, 
without any expectation of future intereſt ; 
and with the ambition only of retiring the 
46 miles emeritus” of that public from whom 
de has received innumerable obligations. 
Having attempted in ſome meaſure to ex- 
plain the uſe of Buxton bath as a medicine, 
it is almoſt impoſſible to avoid ſome June of 


it in a ſtate of health, | 
ov | | : | Perſons 4. tf 
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Perſons advanced in years, in whom the 
muſcular fibres are gradually becoming too 
rigid, and not ſufficiently yielding to the 
impulſe of the fluids, may probably at all 
times receive conſiderable advantage from 4 
bath of this temperature, excluſive of it's con- 
ſtituent parts. Neither can there be a ne- 
ceſſity for confining this advice to perſons in 
years; for, with certain reſtrictions and qua- 
lifications, it may be extended to any period 
of life. 

From a cold bath of the temperature of 
that of Buxton, few perſons can poſſibly re- 
ceive any injury; on the contrary, if there 
be no defect in the large veſſels, or any thing 
in the habit directly to contradict the in- 
tention, every man muſt feel an improve- 
ment in health and ſtrength from the mo- 
derate uſe of it. c 

Thoſe who are timid as to a cold bath, will 
here have the opportunity of trying one mo- 
derately cold, with the great advantage of 
receiving a gradual preparation for ſuch as are 
more powe A | | 125 

Where a tepid bath is required, acids of 


the kind can poſſibly be found more agree= 
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wle z and to perſons in high 


- Buxtone, quz calidzz nomine celebrabere lymph ; 
Forte mihi poſthac non adeunda, vale.” 
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th it may 
med a real luxury. inn 
3 I hall take the liberty of concluding wi 
| the beautiful lines aſeribed to the chat 
wut unfortunate queen of Scotland ;- - 


